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A HARDWOOD FOREST IN THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS, 


HE FORESTS OF THE South are one of its greatest sources of wealth; and if the proper care be taken of them, they will continue 
to add to the income of Southern farmers, through all the years to come. hs have said a great deal about State and National 
forest reservations and about what should be done by the Government to p&otect the forests—and there can be no question 
that the Statesand the National Government should take active measures to prevent the needless destruction of our forests, and all the 

loss by flood and drought and changed climatic conditions that such waste must necessarily bring. The Appalachian Forest Reserve 
is a matter in which every farmer from the Atlantic to the Mississiopi River should feel a personal inierest; for the destruction of the 
forests on these mountains means fl ,ods and corresponding periods of low water in every stream which rises in them. 

But the more pressing and individual problem for each farmer is the care of his own woodlands. Many acres in the South now in 
timber will of necessity be cleared up as time goes on; but there is alltoo much clearing of forest lands now taking place. We need to 
take better care of the lands now in cultivation rather than to clear up m>re; and whenever the timber is taken off of a piece of land 
every stick of it should be utilized as far as is possible. Timber worth millions of dollars has been burned by men who were in a hurry 
to get a piece of land ready for cultivation; and in many cases the timber would now be worth more than the land is in its present con- 
dition. Such waste as this must stop, as must also the burning over of forest lands, the reckless destruction of the young growth by 
grazing or careless cutting, and the old crude methods of turpentine gathering and lumbering. 

We trust that every one of our readers will realize that his timber is a crop to be handled the same as any other crop. That is, 
to be harvested when ready for market, to be sold to best advantage, and to be given the best possi>2le opportunities forfuture growth. 
When we treat our woodlands in this way they will be the sources of enduring and, in many cases, steadily increasing incomes. 
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N:tes and Comments. 


HE BOYS ON THE farms are the hope of 
We the country. Comparatively few of them 
\¢ can go through the agricultural colleges, 
and most of them will spend their lives on the 
farms. 

At the very outset, therefore, is to be deter- 
mined whether those now boys will be leaders in 
their possession or mere followers in the old ruts 
made by the little mule and the toothpick plow, 
scratching the soil for a hard living, or learning 
to farm right, and taking a high position in the 
community where they live. 

If we can get the boys to study the paper and 
write us questions, we believe that we can help 
them grow up to be useful men and good farmers. 
I um always glad to hear from a boy who wants to 
be a good farmer, a boy who loves the farm and 
wants to make his. home attractive, and | will 
take pleasure, as Dr. Butler will, in replying to 
their questions on any topic that interests them. 
It is all in getting started right while you are a 
boy, for as the saying is: “It is hard to learn an 
old dog new tricks.” Old men do not often change 
their methods, while the boys and the young men 
are open to conviction, and as I have said, they 
are the hope of the country for the future. 

Many are taking the courses in the agricultural 
colleges, but they are few when compared with 
the thousands who must go to work on the farms 
without the college training, and it is these whom 
we want to get interested in reading and studying 
and asking questions. 
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INOCULATION FOR CRIMSON CLOVER.— 
Here, where I live, the soil is sandy, but crimson 
clover thrives everywhere and I have never heard 
of any one using any means for inoculation. In 
fact, I have seen evidence that crimson clover seed 
commonly carry the bacteria in the dust adhering 
to them, and that if there is not a real success the 
first sowing, the land will be found inoculated the 
next year. Here, every corn field is sown with 
the seed, and most truckers sow it among water- 
melons, cantaloupes, and tomatoes, and failure is 
rare. At the Virginia State Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia this summer a farmer from the 
Valley of Virginia asked me if I ever knew crim- 
son clover to fail, as he had rever known it to 
fail theré, and they had never inoculated land for 
it. But in the valley they have beca growing red 
clever for generations and, doubtless, tne same 
bacterium will inoculate both.. I have had the 
finest of growth of crimson clover in North Caro- 
Jina and never used any means for inoculation. I 
liad a very stiff piece of clay in part of my garden 
at Raleigh and grew crimson clover on it every 
winter with the hopes of mellowing it, and the 
clover roots were full of nodules, though I never 
used’ any inoculation. It grew finely on an old 
piece of red clay belonging to the State Fair 
grounds, and used by the experiment farm adjoin- 
ing, and never any means for inoculation were 
used. A farmer in Louisiana wrote me years ago 
that he failed with this clover the first year, and 
sowed the same land the next season and had fine 
success. I scattered some seed among rough grass 
at the college in Raleigh one fall, and the next 
spring every one was wondering where that clover 
came from. Hence, if the land has a good supply 
of phosphoric acid and potash, I would not worry 
very much about inoculation. 
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WHY CRIMSON CLOVER FATILS.—Only this 
morning I had a letter from Mecklenburg County. 
N. C., in which the writer said that he lost $15 
worth of clover seed sown in August, the clover 
having germinated and then being scorched off by 
the hot sun and dry weather. The writer also 
said that peas do not do well with him, and wants 
to know what to do. 

Aside from sowing crimson clover too early, T 
rather suspect that soil acidity has much to do 
with the failure, and perhaps something is also 
due to lack of inoculation for the clover, though 
where the soi} fertility and sweetness is normal. 
crimson clover seldom fails. On a farm in 
gouthern Maryland in which I am interested 
the crimson clover sowing was finished September 
80th, though much that was sown earlier was up 


land thriving. I shall note this later sowing with 


some interest. 
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THE TWO VETCHES.—Hairy vetch is a very 


i hardy plant, and can be sown later than crimson 
iclover, though to make a good winter cover it 


should have been sown early in September. Sown 
now it will make a small growth during the win- 
ter, but will come out rapidly in the spring—in 
fact, will grow strongly after the middle of Feb- 
ruary. In fact, one mild winter in Raleigh I 
measured vetch in my garden three feet long. But 
that was a volunteer plant that had started early 
in the fall. But I once had it sent to me from 
Michigan nine inches high the first of April. The 
trouble with the Hairy vetch has been that the 
seed have been too costly, and it costs more 
to sow a patch than of crimson clover. I do 
not think the vetch will equal crimson clover 
as a soil-improver, and it must have some grain 
with it to hold it up off the ground. But it will 
make a hay crop larger than crimson clover and 
one easy to cure. I once cut a crop of vetch and 
wheat at the experiment farm at Raleigh, then 
plowed the land and sowed peas and cut another 
crop of hay and sowed the land in alfalfa that 
fall, getting, however, a good stand on but part of 
the land. Asa regular thing, I greatly prefer the 
crimson clover. 

Vicia sativa, or Smooth Winter vetch, is common 
in eastern North Carolina, and if this is what the 
so-called “Oregon” vetch is, it will not make any- 





Drain the Swamp Lands and Grow 
Grass. 





wake up to the importance of drain- 

ing the swamps, and growing the best 
o1 grasses on the fertile soil in place of the 
wild cane. Instead of getting timothy hay 
in ear-loads from abroad, the Southern low- 
lanus snould be producing a surplus of hay, 
and feeding, not scrubs in the canebrakes, 
but well-bred beef cattle, and exporting 
them cheaper than the Western people can, 
after shipping by rail across the country. 
With the fine lands for grass right on the 
coast and near the ports of shipment, there 
is no reason why the South should not grow 
beef cattle of the finest type for export. 


[Ss DAY THE Southern people will 
i 














thing like the crop that the Hairy vetch will. On 
good land it grows rankly, but drieSeout very light 
and makes a’much smaller crop than its height 
would indicate. This sending out of old things un- 
der new names is a nuisance, and apt to deceive 
those unacquainted with the botanical character 
of plants. There are several native vetches that 
I would prefer to the sativa. Vicia Caroliniana is 
better and also Vicia cracca. Caroliniana has 
light flesh-colored flowers and is commonly found 
wild in North Carolina, as also is the cracca. 
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THRESHING COWPEAS.—I am glad to note 
that the Koger pea thresher is being tested by our 
readers. I had been watching the making of that 
machin? several years, for I have often said that 
the only real pea thresher must be one that 
threshes the peas from the mown hay. When Dr. 
Koger had completed the machine I went all the 
way to Hawkins County, Tennessee, to see it work, 
and was glad to see that a real pea thresher had 
been made. 

There are two other machines on the market 
that do good work in the field. These are both 
designed to gather and clean the peas from the 
standing plants, and one of them, at least, does 
it nicely. But the difficulty with these machines 
is that one must let the peas stand in rows till 
dead ripe, and then lose the hay. This, of course, 
does not matter to the man who is- growing peas 
for seed only, but most farmers need the hay, too, 
and the hay is often worth more to the farmer 
than the seed. Then, too, they can be used only 
for a short time inthe fall, while the machine 
that threshes from the stored hay can travel 
around a wide neighborhood all winter and thresh 
for every one, and leave him the hay in fine shape 
for feeding. 

eI] 


STOCK FEEDING DOES PAY.—But I rather 
hope that no one will bale it, for they will be 
tempted to sell it, and no farmer can afford to sell 
peavine hay. He should feed it all on the farm 





with cottonseed meal and corn stover. Talk 
about stock feeding not paying! Go through the 
country and note the difference between the farms 
of those who feed cattle and the farms where no 
enttle are fed, and see the difference in the crops 
and the condition of the soil. There may iot be 
a wonderful profit in the cattle direct, but tle in- 
fluence of the feeding on the farm will mark the 
difference between a successful farmer and an in- 
successful one, for I have seen it on opposite sijes 
of a road in North Carolina. 

The man who grows plenty of forage and feeis 
it to stock is always a man who is careful about 
the preparation of his land and the cultivation ot 
his crops. He finds that peas, crimson clover and 
cow manure do more for his farm than 2--8--2 fer- 
tilizer dribbled in cotton rows, and he finds that a 
rotation that énables him to produce these crops 
also enables him to grow more cotton and corp 
one one-third of his land than the all-cotton man 
grows on an area equal to the whole of his. 

He does not spend his money for nitrogen that 
he does not need to buy, but is more liberal in 
the application of phosphoric acid and potash that 
make the grain and the cotton on the big plants 
he gets from a turned-down clover sod. And 
feeding cattle, he has money coming in in the 
spring and does not have to borrow it to start his 
farming. 











Cow Peas and Alfalfa. 


yeni Y OLD FRIEND, Col. R. J. Redding, writes 
in the Atlanta Constitution very entertain- 

ly about peas and alfalfa, and in a general 
way he seems to agree with me that the South 
needs peas and crimson clover worse than al- 
falfa in the present condition of the soils in the 
Cotton Belt. 

Col. Redding thinks that I claim too much 
credit fer bringing the cowpea and its value more 
emphatically to the attention of the Southern 
farmers, and says that eighteen years ago he read 
a paper before the Georgia Agricultural Society 
at Augusta on the cowpea and its relation to 
Southern agriculture. 

Well, Colonel, we will not dispute about this, 
for like Schley, at Santiago, there is glory enough 
for all who work for the uplifting of the Southern 
farming. I was talking cowpeas, writing cowpeas 
and growing cowpeas more than twenty years 
ago. I grew cowpeas when my fields were a cu- 
Tiosity in Virginia Piedmont, where nearly every 
one grows them now. 

Twenty years ago, when I went to North Caro- 
lina from Virginia, I thought that there I would 
see many fields of peas, but, to my surprise, I 
found only a few farmers planting them among 
their corn and gathering the seed to sell to the 
sugar planters in Louisiana. They never seemed 
to imagine that a great forage crop waited the 
man who would sow large fields. Our Southern 
farmers had been so accustomed to the pea that 
they had not considered it as the greatest hay 
crop of the South, but were ready to try any far- 
fetched thing or weed that came long. 

It was then that I took up the cause of the cow- 
pea in earnest, and have been glad they have the 
seconding of men like Col. Redding, so that now 
the Southern farmers are waking up to the great 
value of the crop they had been neglecting or 
merely planting in a haphazard sort of a way. 

Alfalfa seems especially adapted to the great 
Western plains, and cowpeas and crimson clover 
to the South, and it is far better for every section 
to devote attention more to the forage that is 


‘suited to its conditions than to try to grow those 


that demand other conditions. I would not dis- 
courage any one from growing a piece of alfalfa, 
but in the general farming of the South I do not 
believe that it can ever take the place of the cow- 
pea in summer and crimson clover in winter. It 
is a crop by itself rather than one for an improv- 
ing rotation in the South. 

Grow a pet lot in alfalfa, if you choose, but 
put your reliance for hay on the clover of the 
South—the cowpea. 





Not'ce to Exchanges. 


) LL MY WORK which appears in The Pro- 
A] gressive Farmer is contributed especially 

P for it, and should not be reprinted in other 
papers without full credit to The Progressive 
Farmer, as well as to me for each article. To cliD 
a page of articles and then give credit only to the 
fast one is hardly fair to the writer or the pub- 
lishers. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 


XLII.—By the Better Handling of the Timber Crop. 








By Dr. Tait Butler. 














number of Southern farms is 

of such importance that it 
should receive much more attention. 
In proportion to its value it should 
received just as much attention as 
the corn crop or the cotton crop. 
‘here is just as great loss by having 
only half a stand, or a scrub growth 
of poor quality, as in a poor stand 
of other crops. The timber crop 


Vee TIMBER crop on a large; established a supervision of timber 





should be looked upon just as any | conservation of the remainder of this 
other farm crop; for the fact that it! great national source of wealth. RBe- 
takes longer to grow and mature is! lieving that’ our timber lands can 
is| still be made to return a good inter- 
stated that a tree 9 inches in diameter | est on their present value The Pro- 


no excuse for its neglect. It 
produces only one-ninth as much 
lumber as a tree 18 inches in diam- 
eter and since the lumber from the 
smaller tree is only about one-half | 
as valuable, it follows that a tree 18 
inches in diameter is 18 times as val- 
uable as one 9 inches in diameter. 

The two greatest of all obstacles 
to the growth of young timber 





in this section have been fire 
and live stock. Hogs on the free 


range and forest fires have almost | value which the land will produce. 


entirely prevented the restocking of 
the longleaf pine lands. Several 
States, recognizing the great im- 


portance of the timber crop, have | damage by fire and live stock. 
ed < 
Mr. Ashe on Forest Management. 





PORTION of nearly every 
farm is in timber. On the 
plantations the forest area is 
frequently large, and how to make 
it pay best is an important question. 
On the smaller farms the problem of 
making the woodland productive is 
equally as important. y 

And each year this is becoming 
more important, for timber of good 
quality is becoming scarcer and is 
increasing in vaiue. If the large 
land owner can produce a surplus 
of timber to sell he wishes to get 
the best price for it; and in order to 
do so the best quality of timber must 
be produced. On the small farm it 
is just as important to get from the 
woodland the fuel which is used on 
the farm, the stakes and fencing, and 
the framing and building material 
which are necessary for the repair 
and maintenance of buildings. The 
farm should be as nearly self-sup- 
porting as possible and if the farm- 
er must buy this material, especially 
if it has to be shipped to him from 
a distance, it becomes a costly and 
heavy drain upon the resources of 
the farm. In addition to this when 
general farming is practiced the 
work in the woods on the farm will 
often keep a man or his hands profit- 
ably busy during a part of the win- 
ter when they might otherwise be 
idle. 
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Your Poorest Land Can Make 
Profits Growing Timber. 


Krecanl ANY OWNERS realize that it 
los would pay them to manage 

their timberlands, that the 
yield of timber would be larger and 
the quality of timber would be bet- 





This series of articles, willrun throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series 
being 24 follows: 

Oct. 2.—Bv Getting Better Results Next 

Year from frenants and Firm Labor. 

Nov. 4—By Making the Must Out of the 

Boysan? Girls 

Nov. 11 —Ry Better Careot Farm Machinery 

and Live Stock During the Winter. 

Nov. 18.—By Getting better Results from 

Tenants and Farm Labor. 
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lands with a view to preventing the 
destruction of the future crop by fire. 
Minnesota is a notable example. The 
great wealth of timber which the 
South possessed a few years ago has 
been dissipated without yielding our 
people one-fourth its real value. The 
most, and the best, of it has passed 
out of our possession, but it is not 
too late to begin a more intelligent 


gressive Farmer has given the sub- 
ject a place in this series of articles 
on how to get ‘3500 More a Year 
Farming,’’ and has secured the fol- 
lowing discussion of the subject from 
Mr. W. W. Ashe, Forester, Raleigh, 
N. C. This article stresses three 
points which should never be over- 
looked in the management of the 
timber lands: 


1. Grow only trees of the most 


2. Main®ain a good stand, that is, 
have the trees thick. 
3. Protect the young trees from 


ter, but it is a question with them 
how to do it. Many others are de- 
terred by considering that it takes 
a long time tor a tree to grow and 
if they have enough wood to last 
them, a suppy for the future need be 
of no concern. Young timber, how- 


this the land owner can expect not 
only a higher price for timber, but 
if he grows on the farm all that he 
needs for his own use he can at 
least save money on that. 
The farm should be considered as 
so much invested capital, from every 
acre of which and from every dollar 
of investment the highest possible in- 
come is going to be secured. The por- 
tion that is planted in crops yields an 
income in proportion to the amount 
of labor and brains used in its culti- 
vation. The part that is in forest 
can be made to the same; and if it 
is done, the owner has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that all of his cap- 
ital, that is in his land, is productive. 
Small timber is not profitable. It 
is suitable only for firewood and like 
low-grade uses, and there is a great 
deal more of it now than can be 
used. 
trees suitable for lumber at the rate 


feet, and can be sold every 10 or 15 
years, the final returns will be heavy 
when the timber is sold. The profit 
will be larger in proportion to the 
care bestowed upon the timber, for 
timber can be made to respond to 
good management just as much as a 
cultivated crop. 
from knots, and consequently 


care. 





ever, grows rapidly, and even if there 
is no immediate use for it, it repre- 
sents an investment which, will 
eventually have a good sale value. 
Moreover, a well-cared-for piece of 
woodland adds to the appearance of 
a property and appreciates its value. 

The landowner who wishes to con- 
duct his farm along ousiness lines 
should look over his land and decide 
what portion of it is most suitable 
for cultivation, and how much of it 
he has the capital and labor to culti- 
vate. The rest of his land he should 
try to make productive*in some oth- 
er manner which requires the least 
capital and labor. The means which 
best meet these requirements is the 
growing of timber. The capital that 
is required for it is already on the 
farm, or largely so, and not a great 
deal of labor is required for manag- 
ing timber; and such labor as is re- 


is no other work which can be done 
on the farm. 

The poorest land, the _ steepest 
hills,, the wettest bottoms, or land 
which is so deeply gullied that it 
cannot be reclaimed for farm use, 
can be made at least a profitable in- 
vestment in timber. The motto of 
every farmer should be not one foot 
of idle land. 
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Increasing Value of Forests 
Products. 


WK T IS TRUE that at the present 
\ 





prices of timber the land will 
not yield large returns com- 
pared with those that can be secured 
from crops. But the value of timber 
has doubled twice during the past 
ten years and it will undoubtedly 
continue to increase in value at a 














rapid rate. With such an outlook as 


quired need be used only when there} 
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But if the land is growing 


of 200 to 300 feet of lumber a year 
on each acre, which at present prices 
is worth from $3 to $5 a thousand 


Both its clearness 
its|in the forest. 
value, and its rate of growth can be 
materially increased above what it 
will be if allowed to grow without 


In the Southern States there are 
so many different kinds of soil and 
types of forest containing different 
‘kinds of trees that it is difficult to 
give general directions for managing 
timber lands which will apply to all 


| types of forest. Near the coast and 
|along the large rivers on the swamp 
lands are forests with gums, cotton- 
|wood and pine. The level uplands 
| have forests chiefly of shortleaf pine; 
| the dryer sandy or clay’ uplands of 
jlongleaf pine or of blackjack oak, 
| where the longleaf pine has been cut. 
| in the red clay hill sections the for- 
,ests consist of oak, hickory and short 
lleaf pine; while in the mountains 
there are a variety of mixed hard- 
woods including not only the oaks 
and hickory, but also yellow poplar 
and chestnut. But no matter of what 
the forest growth may consist there 
are several important matters of 
management which are common toe 
all woodland. 
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Three Things to Remember. 


N THE FIRST place the land- 

¥K owner should attempt to have 

‘J all of his land producing 

something. Half a stand of timber 

is like half a stand of corn—the 

profits from it are reduced more than 
| half. 

In the second place the young tim- 
ber must be protected from fire, and 
from cattle as well, where they are 
destructive. Young timber cannot 
tLe burned without a loss—without 
two losses in fact. If the tree is 
killed it must start its growth again, 
and there is the loss of several years 
before it is grown. There is also, on 
account of the fire, a permanent in- 
jury to the soil and the growth of 
| the timber becomes slower in conse- 
quence. 

In the third place the kind of tim- 
ber must be one which is valuable. 
Blackjack and scrub oak are weeds 
They cannot be sold. 
If timberland is expected to pay, tim- 
ber must be produced which can be 
sold or which can be put to some 
profitable use on the farm. 

These are the three most essential 
principles in managing woodland: 
(1) Protect from fire and‘at times 
from cattle; (2) keep the timber 
thick, and (3) have a valuable kind 
of timber. 





























age by stagnant water and souring of soil, 


ing out:” lessens risk of suriace washing. 
enabies the roots to go deever. 
wet weather. 
ment. {We make a SUPERIOR grade of 
the pamphlet and let us quote prices. 


CiFARM DRAIN TILE _ 


—————— 








Write for our free Pamphlet on Drainage. 
HOW to Drain and WHY. {Use of drain cile increases value of iand aad crops at least 
% to 40 per cent, BECAUSE If PREVENTS damage by excessive rui.s: 
clodday. {it enables the farmer to work soil eartter im the spring: lessens risk of 


Consequently itis a heipin dry weather as weil as in 
qit is good for all kinds of iands and ali xinds of seasons. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
POMONA, N. C. 
Manufacturers of Farm Drain Tile, Sewer Pipe, Well Tubing, Flue Pipe, Etc. 





Gives all necessary information. Tells 
sreveuts dam- 
aod prevents soli irom becoming baked and 
| ‘Ireez- 
{Lt lets the air in, makes the soll warmer, and 


[t is no expert 
drain tile ata reasonabie price. WRiTEK for 











A Low Price 






accurately distributes I) ne, pi is 


=== MAY WE SHIP YOU 


Watch the results from the use of lime properly distributed under our fr ight psd trial plan, 

(you waste half of it when shoveling it ont), Qur machine evenly and which we will fully explain to you 
rf rti'izers and fine compust 

in any quantity from 100 Ibs. to 3,000 Ibs. to the acre. 
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Lime Spreader 


A Ton of Lime ? 
and a Spreader e 


We desire to quickly introduce our 
LOW -PRICED SPREADER — 
simple. yet perfect—and would convinee 
a neighborhood by shipping in‘o it af§ 
s*mp-e machi @andaton oriime 





KING WEEDER CO., Richmond Va P 


Address 





*Takes lumoy I'me, damp, cloddy fertilize 





ane ~ 







FS and distributes all evenly. Absolute force Feed. @ 


A boy and a mule can handle it, and cover 8 10 1U acres @vay 











When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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How to Do Tile Draining. 


Plan 
Outlet at the Lowest Point—Be Sure to Have a Perfectly Uni- 


Lay Out a for 


Kach 
to 


form Grade in 
Mains and How 


Bu A. L. French, 


HE ORDINARY farmer of 
KR average means, when begin- 
i‘ Py . PD 

ning the business of tile 


draining his farm will perhaps make 
the mistake of thinking that he will 
use only a small amount.of drains 
ever, and in consequence will not 
take the trouble to lay out a regular 
system to work to. When once weg 
get to see the benefits from thorough 
tiling of land the only difficulty will 
be that our farmers will want to put 
in tile faster than he can get money 
to buy them with. So it is well to 
decide in the beginning that the 
whole farm is to be tiled within a 
few years and go to work quietly 
with this most desirable end ever in 
view. We will want to tile the wet- 
test places first, of course, and stop 
as soon as possible the terrible waste 
of energy expended in working wa- 
ter-logged land, with its attendant 
loss of crops almost every year. 


A Big Drainage Proposition. 

An outlet must be had in the first 
place, because tile will surely fill up 
and become of litttle account within 
a few years if the end of the drain 
is subject to overflow, so that water 
backs up in it. When large areas of 
flat land are to be drained canals of 
sufficient size to remove the great 
surplus volume of water during 
freshets are imperative. A dredge 
boat we saw in use in Mississippi the 
past summer is probably the most 
economical tool to use in making 
these large ditches. We saw a 1,400- 
acre plantation, two-thirds of which 
had been redeemed from the swamp 
by the use of three boats that cost 
around $5,000. On this land, that 
five years ago was bought at around 
$3 per acre, we saw some of the best 
cotton and corn growing that we 
have ever seen. The land had been 
tiled into those large canals, strings 
of tile being laid about 4 rods apart; 
and the land could be sold to-day for 
$75 per acre. We have seen many 
places_in our own State where, by 
combining the forces of several 
farms, drainage of this sort could be 
done that would make these Jands 
to be ‘‘born again’’—in truth make 
profitable farming of these lands a 
certainty, where to-day it is only a 
gamble, with water holding the best 
hand every time. This would mean 
business farming, of course, and a 
man at the head who could see a few 
years into the future. 


Begin at the Lower End of the Main 


Drain. 
But the ordinary farmer, like the 
writer and thousands of upland 


farmers all over the South, neéd give 
these large matters no concern, as all 
we have to do is to go down to that 
tumbling, rollicking branch, to a 
point where that bush-lined, trou- 
blesome ditch comes down from the 
hollow where our best crops ought 
to grow, and don’t, because there is 
generally too much water present in 
the subsoil. Start the bottom of the 
ditch at high water mark at the 
branch; get it four feet deep, if pos- 
sible, although 2% to 3 feet will do, 
if we can’t do better; cut this ditch 
on as even a grade as possible clean 
up through to the very top. Then at 
a point where other low sags start 
off from this main hollow, start oth- 
er ditches, running them as deep as 
practicable up to 7 feet, and give the 
bottom a grade of not less than 2 
inches in each 100 feet of length. 
Dig these ditches with as near a per- 
fect grade as is possible with the 





Line—How 
Protect the Outlet. 





the Whole Area to be Drained—Make the 


to Connect Laterals With 


Byrdville, Va. 

spade; then take a tiling scoop, go 
to the upper end of the ditch and 
cut out a little concave ditch in the 
bottom of the drain in which to lay 
the tile, and see, when this ditch is 
done, that the water is running at a 
uniform depth all the way from the 
upper end to the point where it emp- 
ties into the main drain. 

How to Lay the Tile. 

Then, having distributed 2% or 3- 
inch tile along the bank, take a tile 
hook and lay the first tile with the 
end right against the bank at the 
upper end of the ditch. (Not a bad 
plan to fit a rock in the upper end 
of this first tile to keep fine dirt 
from being washed in until the main 
ditch is reached. Now take your 
spade and shave some of the heaviest 
of the clay from the side of the ditch 
and tramp it thoroughly on top of 
the tile. The balance of the filling 
of the ditch may be done with the 
team and plow, using a long double- 
tree so that a horse may walk on 
either side of the ditch. 


How to Connect the Laterals With 
the Mains. 

Proceed after this manner until 
all side drains, or laterals, as we call 
them, are in; then start at the upper 
end of the main drain with, say a 
4-inch tile, then when you pass two 
or three of the laterals use a 65-inch 
main and perhaps a 6-inch will be 
needed before the end of the drain 
is reached. Couple up the laterals 
with the main drain as you come to 
them, either by using a Y-shaped 
joint that tile makers send out when 
ordered, or by cutting a hole in 
the main tile large enough to insert 
the end of the small tile. Be partic- 
ular about these couplings. If they 
are not tight, pack small _ stones 
around them so that dirt cannot 
work in to clog the main drain. 

When possible have the lateral 
drains at a slant, not at right angles, 
for reasons that are obvious to any- 
one who will take thought. If you 
can get a piece of iron pipe 4 or 5 
feet in length and 6 inches in diam- 
eter, use this at the outlet of the 
main drain, as it will stand for years. 
Failing this, make a box of best oak 
or cypress plank and use it. Over 
this outlet build a good tough bank 
of some building material that will 
not wash out. Rocks or sod, or both, 
are good. Make this bank some 
higher than the surrounding land so 
the surface water will flow off at 
either side rather than down over 
the end of the drain. 

A 


Policy of the Lumbermen. 





Suicidal 


The lumbering industry isgdestroy- 
ing itself by allowing fire to follow 
its operations. In all of the great 
lumber regions of the country, the 
saw mill has taken the cream of the 
forest products, fire has taken the 
rest, and in no case has any State or 
region long held supremacy in the 
zreat business of lumber production, 
the fourth greatest interest of the 
country. Under rational forest man- 
igement and protection from fire 
there is nc reason why a State natur- 
illy endowed with forests and occu- 
pying a high rank in the production 
of lumber should not continue to 
hold its position. But the history of 
the lumber business of the United 
States has been, from the beginning, 
1 repetition of exploration, exploita- 
ion, and exhaustion. This sequence 
has been due primarily to fire.—Bris- 
tow Adams. 


worth planting well; 





WHY CORN SPOILS IN THE SHOCK 


“We Have Been Cutting It Too 
Early,” Says Mr. A. J. Moye, in a 
Very Frank Letter. 


, From our friend, Mr. A. J. Moye, 
who first wrote to us about the diffi- 
culty of-.curing cut corn along the 
coast, we have the following letter 
dated September 14: 

“The fact remains, the people have 
done just as I said they would do. 
I did not say that cutting corn was 
not most profitable to a cattle feeder, 
neither did I mean to intimate that 
it was not the most up-to-date meth- 
od of saving forage. But I dislike for 
The Progressive Farmer to _ per- 
sistently give certain advice, when if 
followed or attempted to be followed 
by its average reader, that he will 
suffer loss, because such weakens the 
influence of the paper that is doing 
more for the best interest of our be- 
loved Southland than any other pub- 
lication. 

“I am inclined to believe, from 
my’own experience this year, that the 
real emphasis should be placed upon 
the date of cutting. The fodder will 
remain green—most of it—at least 
a month after the time most people 
pull their fodder. My seed corn patch 
has not been stripped of its blades 
and there is a considerable number 
of stalks upon which the fodder is 
not dried up. About two weeks ago 
{ cut several shocks of this corn and 
the ears are at this date, September 
14th, sound, while the ears upon the 
same that was cut at our fodder 
pulling time are moldy.’’ 

Mr. Moye was still convinced that 
we were wrong in our insistence that 
fodder pulling was invariably an ex- 
pensive process; but he was begin- 
ning to get at the real cause of the 
difficulty in curing cut corn in his 
section. On September 30th he 
wrote us as follows: 

“I think I have at last learned 
why corn rotted when cut and shock- 
ed in eastern North Carolina We 
have been cutting it too early. In 
my seed patch I failed to pull the 
fodder, as I wanted the corn to be as 
heavy and all of it to mature if pos- 
sible. About three weeks after I 
would have pulled the fodder I cut 
about ten shocks. Yesterday I shuck- 
ed the corn from three of these 
shocks and found only one moldy 
ear, while from some shocks cut ear- 
lier nearly all of it was rotten or 
moldy. I know now that Dr. Butler 
is right, that it is profitable to cut 
corn provided you let the shucks 
upon the ears get brown. I think 
if our people could learn the proper 
time to cut corn that fodder pulling 
would be a thing of the past.” 

This is a frank statement from a 
progressive farmer, one who uses his 
eyes and his brain in his farming; 
and we think it goes a long way to- 
ward sustaining our contention that, 
if cut at the proper time and prop- 
erly shocked, corn stover can be 
cured anywhere in our territory. 

Certain itis, that most of the corn 
that is cut in the South is cut too 
early; and, judging from our obser- 
vations in passing through the coun- 
try this fall, most of the men who 
pulled fodder did it so early that 
they must have reduced the yield of 
corn almost enough to balance up for 
all the fodder they got. 

Most of the corn has either been 
foddered or cut up now, but it will 
pay every farmer to think of these 
things and to remember them next 
year. 





Whatever is worth planting is 
whatever is 
worth cultivating is worth cultivating 
well; nothing is worth harvesting 
that is not worth harvesting well.—- 


D. G. Mitchell. 














WATERLOO BOY GASOLINE ENGINE 

















CASH OR ON TIME 
Best and cheapest Fngine on the market. 
Write for particulars. 
Waterloo Gasoli e +r e Company, 
Greensboro. N C. 




















Lumber is high. A car load or two pays 

for an American Mill. Supply your needs 
and your neighbors’, No experience nee.ied. 
Haul mill ag timber ff desired. All Sizes—~ 
All Price: The Variable Friction Feed, 
Cembined Ratchet Set Works and Quick Receder 
meats most worle 
least power. 



















wood working ma- 

 chinery. Ask for it. 

American Saw MID 
Machinery Co. 
292 Hope e 





1592 Sartell 
Buildings 
New Yorks 








WHERE TO BUY BEST SEEDS. 


FINEST STRAIN ———~] 
APPLER OATS 


PER BU. 
Absolutely pure, - - $1.00 


Hastings 100-Bushel Oats, 1.10 
Winter Grazing Oats, 1,00 
- Burt Oats, 1,00 


FINE SEED WHEAT. 


PER BU. 
Georgia Purple Straw, - - $1.75 








Currell's Prolific,- - - - 175 
Red Wonder, .- -- - 1.7% 
Seed Barley, - - - - - - 1.50 


All raised on my own farm. No 
Johnson Grass. 


R. D. TATUM, 
Palmetto, Ga. 
Pe EE 


N. L. Willet Seed Company, 


Augusta Ga 

Get “Weekly Current Price List’? on Oats 
(6 kinds) Rye (2 kin»s), “ heat ‘6 kinds). Bar- 
iey (2kinds) Vetches (4 kinds). Get Litera- 
ture on Sprayiog i Orchards and Lion Brand 
‘old Lime-sulfur Solution. 

From October to July we are large Cow- 
pea buyers. 


APPLER OATS 


(Slightly mixed with Hairy Vetch seed.) 


The Great Forage Crop 


Per bushel, - - - 90c. 
10 bushels or over, ~ - 8c per bushel. 


T. B. PARKER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
See 
0 ATS for prices 
HICKORY SEED CO., 
cma oases HICKORY, N C 
SEED OATS seis ates 
en de COOK’S 
IMPROVED COTTON SEED at $1 per bushel. 
These seed are grown, ginned and threshei 
on our own farm where nothing else ts allow- 
ed to be planted or ginned. Full printed dl- 
rections for tertilizing prone drilling oats by the 


open fur.ow method sent with each ship- 
ment. VINEYARD - FARM, Griffin, Ga 


Senator - Tillman’s - Oats 


Have severa! hundre?4 bushels of my 
fine Appler Ovxts. absolutely pure, 
which | am offering at 75< per bushel, 
f. o. b. Trenton &. C. All stern —— 


be filled as recc ived. 
B.R. TILLMAN, - Trenton, S. C. 


When writing advertisers, 
mention this paper. 


Fair View Farm, - 














Choice re-cleaned Red 
Rust Proof, Winter Turf, 
Appler, and Culberson. 
North Carolina Seed Rye 
and Seed Wheat. Write 





3,00) bushe's fall 
planted APPLER 








please 
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' At Peanut Gathering Time 


Select Seed From the Best Plants for Next Year’s Planting— 
Get the Vines Stacked as Soon as Cured—Sow the Land’in a 


Cover “Crop. 


Buy Hon. Thomas W Blount, Washington Co., N. C. 


is a matter of great import- 
ance in peanut culture and 
one generally given absolutely no at- 
tention. Seed should be selected in 
the field at digging time, and before 
the crop is stacked the best hills 
should be picked out and carefully 
placed in tall, slender stacks by 
themselves and picked by hand, when 
thoroughly dry. Nothing will pro- 
duce peanuts but healthy, vigorous 
plants. Select the hills with the 
greatest quantity of large, well-de- 
veloped nuts. Look especially for 
those individual plants with most 
nuts growing at each joint of the 
vine, three as often as possible. A 
vine producing three or more large, 
well-developed pods at each joint 
would very materially increase the 
average yield. The seed should be 
thoroughly dried before freezing 
weather sets in, for a peanut that 
has been frozen will not germinate. 

Digging should be done when the 
nuts seem to have matured, and this 
is an important point which every 
peanut grower must settle for him- 
self. If dug too green, the nuts will 
shrivel and the per cent of saps is 
greater. On the other hand, if dig- 
ging is delayed too long, the best 
pods fall from the plants and remain 
in the ground, the vines or tops are 
‘liable to be damaged by frost and by 
the shedding of leaves; and you 
bring the stacking of the crop nearer 
to the rains and fogs that usually 
follow the first killing frost. 


Stacking and Curing the Vines. 

The poles upon which the vines 
are stacked should be the size of 
good stout fence rails, either split 
or round and 8 feet long. These 
should be firmly planted in the 
ground, in holes 18 inches deep, One 
or two strips 20 inches long should 
be nailed to the bottom of the pole 
about. 8 inches from the ground and 
the stack, thin and compact, built on 
these. The vines dry faster, and the 
nuts eure quicker in small stacks in 
the open field, but they should either 
be placed in bunches at the sides of 
the plot, or removed at the earliest 
possible moment, so that the hogs 
can be turned in to clean the field. 
In no case are large stacks to be 
risked, they are the refuge of the 
lame and the lazy, and disaster is 
sure to come to those who use this 
method of ‘‘saving’”’ their crop. Un- 
less the farmer has help enough to 
dig, shake out and stack at the same 
time, no digging should be done in 
the afternoon. No unstacked tops 
should be left in the field over night. 
The weather is usually fine in the 
fall, but no man can tell what a 
night may bring forth at that sea- 
son, and he who takes chances here 
will sooner or later have a loss. 

As scon as the vines are dry and 
the nuts thoroughly cured the nuts 
should be picked or the stacks haul- 
ed to the barn or picking house. In 
all these operations promptness and 
good judgment must be exercised. It 
is a waste inexcusable, and a risk 
often fraught with disaster to per- 
mit cured peanuts to remain in the 
field. 

And now a word about the after- 
treatment of the soil. Land that 
will produce 100 bushels of peanuts 
per acre is worth $800 per acre, and 
Surely no more valuable lands can 
be found in this country except per- 
haps near some large city. And yet 
these valuable fields yielding prodig- 
ious values on the annual invest- 
Ment are habitually left uncov- 


aR HE SELECTION of good seed 











ered, with all the crop taken off, 
exposed to the alternating freezes 
and thaws and the torential rains of 
winter to leach out the fertility, and 
with the tramping, rooting hog, 
kneading and packing the surface 
until it is scarcely more productive 
than a cement walk. 

The invention of the Benthall Pick- 
er emancipated the peanut grower. 
With intelligence and energy, cotton 
and peanuts and corn will make him 
rich, but such cultural methods as I 
have described will ruin him and his 
land. Let no foot of such land go 
through the winter without a cover 
crop. And let no acre of such land 
be planted another year without 
proper drainage. 





Fertilizer for Rape. 


_ Can I grow rape on poor land 
by using guano? The land I wish 
to sow will make ten bushels of 
corn per acre with 200 pounds 
of 8—2—2-guano. It is slaty in 
part and part clay; was turned 
in the spring and again this 
month. ve WS 
— 
(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 
Rape does best, like turnips, on 
fertile or well manured land, for it 
belongs to the turnip family. But 
you can grow it on thin land if well 
fertilized. But 200 pounds per acre 
of 8—2—2 is poor fertilization, for 
in it you apply only 4 pounds of am- 
monia—or 3.4 pounds of nitrogen— 
16 pounds of phosphoric acid and 4 
pounds of potash. With a mixture of 
225 pounds of acid phosphate, 25 
pounds of nitrate of soda, 150 pounds 
of cottonseed meal and 100 pounds 
of muriate of potash per acre, broad- 
casted and well harrowed in, you can 
probably make rape. 





It is a question worthy of full in- 
vestigation if the fertilizer material 
of the farm will not need special 
shelter as fully as the crops.—D. G. 
Mitchell. 












“ENTERPRISE” 


MEAT AND 
roop - CHOPPER 

The most useful of kitchen helps—aninvaluableaidin sausage 
making. It actually cuts anything that goes through it— 
meat, fish, vegetables, fruit, etc, Strong and simple. Made Va ‘3 
in 45 sizes for hand, steam, and electric power. No.5, small .2@4vxSs PL le No. 10 
family sizo, $1.75, No. 10, large family size, $2.50. ars = } 

Also makers of ** ENTERPRISE” Bone, Shell and Corn 
Mills, Sausage Stuffersand Lard Presses, Coffee Mills. Raisin 
Seeders, Fruit, Wine and Jelly Presses, Cherry Stoners, 
Cold Handle Sad Irons, etc. 

The “ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER” contains 
over 209 recipes, Sent anywhere for 4 cents in stamps. 


The Enterprise Mfq. Co. of Pa., Dept. 44 Philadelphia, Pa. j 


ET MY PRICE 222;2"% 


er, Jobber, Catalog 
Buy direct from the biggest 7 N Nobody Can Beatit ., A_ 


Look for name 
“ENTERPRISE” on 
machine you buy. 



















spreader factory in the world. A ~ 
—My price has made it—No such : - a <== 
price as I make on this high Z 
grade spreader has ever been 
made before in all manure 
spreader history. I save you 
$50. Here’s the secret and reason: 
I make you a price on one. based 
on a 25,000 quantity and pay the 
freight right to your station. You 
only pay for actual material, labor and 
one small profit, based on this enors 
mous quantity ona 6 Sizes 


Get my bran new proposition 
with proof—lowest price ever 
made on a first class spreader, 
with my agreement to pay you 


back your money after you try 
it 12 months if it’s not a paying investment How’s that for a proposition? If I did not 
have best spreader I would not dare make such an offer. 20, farmers have stamped 
the‘r O. K. on it. They all tried it 30 days free just like I ask you to try it—30 DAYS FREE. 
Drop me a postal, and say—**Calloway, send me your new pr ition and Big Spreader EQOK FREE 
with low prices direct from your factory.” | aiso make a new complete sicel gear Spreader—70-bu size. 
H. Guthberson, Gladbrook, Iowa. **Worksfins. Spreads  T. F. Stice, Oswego, Kans. ‘‘Often pull it with my 
all kinds of manure better than any spreader I ever saw. smallbuggy team. Does good work. Have always used 
So simple, nothing to get out of repair as compared with the before. Galloway much the best. If going to 
-other spreaders,’’ buy a dozen more they would all be Galloways.”’ 


WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY,;679 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA 
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The Meadows Patent Portadie Corn Miil. 
Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 





Gold Medai Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
Firgt Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the Market.! 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one, 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest b meal to be had, while as 
good as any other mill for coarser feed. 
Write to-day for full information to 


W,. C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 
Box F, : Poor’s Knob, N. C. 
Or to INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 6O.. Charlotte, 


N. C., Atlanta, Ga.. Richmond, Va; 
Knoxville, Tenn. 



































THR ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. 
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Build Your Own 
Telephone Line 


This message is intended for the wide-awake American Farmer; for the farmer who is anxious 
both to make his farm more profitable and farm life more enjoyable—for the farmer who wants 
his family to enjoy all the pleasures and all the protection he can afford to give them. 
Such men will be interested in learning more about the 


Rural Telephone System 








Wesioru-Ehecitic 


Cut out this advertisement, write your name across it 
and mail it to our nearest house. Upon receipt of your 
address we will mail you a copy of our FREE Bulletin 
No. 78 on “How to build Rural Telephone Lines 
and the Costs.” 

The plan is to get your neighbor to join you in build- 
ing a telephone system. Each man furnishes an equal 
number of poles and the cost of the telephones, wire, 
etc., is shared equally. 


The total cost of ALL material, less poles, amounts to 
Twenty or Twenty-five Dollars per man; and « good line 
will last forten years or longer. 


Write us to-day, remembering all information is FREE. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Southern Offices: 
230 Lee Street, Atlanta, Ga. Pacific and Ervay Streets 
Queen and Water Streets, Dallas, ‘Texas 
Portsmouth, Va. Foot of Perry Street, Savannah, Ga. 


Designers and makers of the four milion 
** Bell” telephomes in use to-day. 
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Two Years Credit 


Neede 





Bo0Y ™ 
MACE OF A ER OF a oe 

: or my | 
CUARCOAL hee oA) pment: 
TO LiFe ns 7 


. We save vou $100 and more on the €0 Washington, N. J. 
pur chase of a piano. CORNISH Established over 50 years 












Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


Buy On The Cornish Plan 
which, in brief, places a strictly high grade piano 
or organ ia your home, freight paid if you wish, 
at rock-buttom factory priee, upon terms 
of your own choice, giving you 1 year to test 


the instrument before you need decide te oa t 
and we give you an fronclad Bond of In- 
demnity which holds us to this offer and also 
insures instrument against defect for 25 years. 


Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 


The most beautiful piano and dtgan catalogue 
issued; it shows the choicest of our 4v latest styles 
and explains things you ought to know whether 
you bny from us or el-ewhere. The ok is yours 
for the asking. Write for itnow and mention the 
instrument you are interested in—piano or organ. 


sald Malleable and Charcoal Iron, 


built to last. 


rust and you Can’t break them because they’re 


FromFactory toHome 
Ona Year’sFreeTrial 


Easy Terms 





Save one-third—buy 


on the Cornish plan. 


“The Range with a Reputation” 


They’re built on honor of the best materials, 


They won’t 











THE HOME CIRCLE 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ** Aunt Mary.” care of Progressive Farmer, Kaleigh, N. C. 























Ghe Alabama. 


A few @ays ago, on the hun¢redth anniversa 


ry of his birth, the South turned aside from 


its regular tasks todo honor to the memory of the er at Confederate Admira, Raphael 


Semmes, command: r of the tar-fame1 Alabama, 


Weare accordingly re-printing herewith 


the best know pvem written in commemoration of the great sea fighter, 


AR AWAY in foreign waters 
y - There was vengeance in 
mA) the name, 
And terror to the trader, 
‘In the Alabama’s fame! | 
Far beneath the southern heavens, 
And beneath the northern stars, 
Did she bear unblenched the honor 
Of the banner of the bars! 








Where the bright sea of the tropics 
| Lay, a sheen of burning gold, 


Spread canvas to the breeze, 


She did well to watch the coming 


Of the ranger of the seas. 


All honor to the lion-heart 
That o’er her held command, 
All honor to the dauntless breast, 
The ever fearless hand! 
Thrice honored, too, the sword that 
rests 
A thousand fathoms deep, 












Where surging foam and waters dash 
























ALL COPPLR 
RESERVOIR 
im owika Cive 
A VOU BONING 
waren 
















With Water 
Front if 
Wanted for 
Pressure of 
Other 
Boilers 

































has a big boiler 
right close to 
the fire—heatg 
water in a jiffy. 


Malleable and Charcoal Iron Air-tight joints 
and pure asbes- 


RANGE tos lining make 


® perfect baker with little fuel. The best 
range money can buy. Made in all sizes 
and styles and sold by dealers every- 
where. Write for free booklet: ‘‘ The 
Story of Majestic Glory’’ 


Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 118 St, Louis, Mo, 


The Great and Grand 
JESTIC 





















































Economical, Reliable Running Water Service 


A Constant supply wherever yoo want it. Automatic io action—ne expemes fer pewer 
seveira 


RIFE HY 


Large and smal] rams for Country Places, Irrigation Su 
Plants, etc. For every foot water drope to ram itis raised 30 feet. 7,000 in use, 


FoR 


FR 


Nes Soa) With & 


DRAULIC RAM 


LANS AND ESTIMATES 


0., 21ISOTRINITY BLO 



















OU don’t have to bother to 
load a Remington Autoloading 
Gun. The recoil does all the work 
of ejecting the empty shell and 
throwing a loaded one into place. 


















You pull and release the trigger for 
each of the five shots. 


Pleasant to shoot because of 
slight kick. Absolutely safe because 
of the Remington Solid Breech 
Hammerless feature. Easy to 
handle and quick to point. 

Try one on ducks or geese. You 
will agree with the sportsman who 
wrote “I wouldn't take a $1000 for 
my Remington Autoloader if I 
couldn't get another.” Anyone can 
afford one, the price is so moderate. 
If your dealer can’t show you 
one, write us for catalogue 

and literatare. 
THE REMINGTON 
ARMS COMPANY, 

Ilion, N. Y. 


Agency, 315 Broadway, 
New York City 








Write For Catalog 


—We''Pay’the Freight 





a great deal in the name. 





“What's 
in a 


Name?” 


When you refer to pianos, there’s 
The 
Sti. ff Piano has become a synonym 
for meiit, and the name is a suffici- 
ent guarartee on which to pur- 
chase. 


If you will get acquainted with 
the manufacturer of the Artistic 
Sti: ff, note its quality, tone, work- 
manship and durab.lity, when you 
buy, yours will be a Chas. M. Stieff 
Piano. 


Chas. 


Manufacturer of the 
Artistic Stieff, Shaw, 
Self-Player Pianos. 





Southern Wareroom 
3 West Trade Street 


Charlotte, - - 
©. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 


(Mention this paper) 





When writing advertisers, please wention 





this paper. 





M. Stieff 


and Stieff 


N.C. 


‘Where the icebergs of the Arctics 
Gleamed amid the frigid cold, 
Where the coral islands clustered 

| In the purple Indian calm, 
Where Mexic mountains bore aloft 
| Their coronals of palm, 


| where the Afric headlands towered 
O’er the ocean’s broad expanse, 
Where the laughing southern waters 
Kissed the sunny shores of France; 
Where’er a Yankee vessel 





And winds above it sweep! 


Ah, long shall dwell in tale and song 
The Alabama’s fame! 

And men shall speak with glowing 

breath 

Her proud and spotless name! 

Long shall the story still be told 
Of how she swept the seas, 

And flung the starlight of our flag 
To every ocean breeze!. 








Mrs. Stevens Writes Entertaini 
Women of Italy—They Do Most 
Hard Lives Make Them Premat 
Unknown Luxury—Some Towns 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, 
: E ARE ACCUSTOMED to think 
W of woman’s work as definitely 

: marked out for her and as 
naturally confined to the care of the 
home and rearing the family. In 
Europe and in Italy in particular, 
however, there is a different stand- 
ard, and while there this summer I 
was greatly interested in observing 
women at different kinds of work so 
often regarded by us as distinctively 
man’s work. 





Women Do Most of the Farm Work. 


On the farms one sees Many more 
women than men engaged in farm la- 
bor. I am told that this is true for 
two reasons—first, because women 
can be employed cheaper than men, 
the price paid for woman labor being 
twelve cents a day, while man labor 
commands twenty cents a day. (It 
must be understood that these prices 
do not include board.) The second 
reason for employing woman labor 
is because women, as a rule, are 
found to be more reliable and consci- 
entious, giving better returns for 
money expended. Accordingly, upon 
an Italian farm one sees women al- 
most exclusively employed in plow- 


ing, planting, harvesting, loading 
hay, feeding and caring for live 
stock—any and every duty that 


comes to hand. 


| cessful fishing industry. 


Where the Women Do the Work. 


ngly of the Life of the Poorer 
of the Farm Work and Their 
urely Old—Meat is Almost an 
Chiefly Composed of Women. 


West Raleigh, N. C. 

is a pitiful sight to see these young— 
old—women staggering under great 
baskets, their backs so weakened that 
after a few years they are unable to 
stand erect. It is easy to understand 
that after a few years of this kind 
of work there is only the possibility 
of sitting by the roadside and beg- 
ging alms of passers-by, which ac- 
counts for the large number of wo- 
men beggars in Italy. 


Towns Composed Chiefly of Women. 


Many of the small fishing towns of 
lower Italy are largely composed of 
women and children, the men, in 
large numbers, having emigrated to 
America. One of these villages in- 
terested me greatly, a picturesque 
group of houses built into the cliff 
overlooking the Mediterranean. This 
town is inhabited entirely by women 
who are fisherwomen by trade, who 
own and equip the boats, spread the 
nets and who carry on quite a suc- 
I was curi- 
ous to know whether the inhabitants 
were widows or spinsters, and also to 
know the wag who had named the 
town ‘“Furore,” a curiosity which is 
still ungratified. 


Poor Diet of the Italian Laborer. 


When the great burden of bread- 
winning falls upon the wife and 
mother, we easily recognize that the 





Drudgery Leads to Premature Aging. 


When one realizes that in addition 
to this daily routine in the fields the 
care of the home, simple as the work 
may be, and the care of the invari- 
ably large family of children also 
fall upon the woman, we wonder 
little that the Italian peasant woman 
is old, wrinkled and ugly before she 
has reached her prime. 


In the lemon and orange-growing 
districts of southern Italy during the 
harvest season the women pickers 
carry baskets of fruit upon their 
backs weighing not less than forty- 
five or fifty pounds, often ‘‘toting”’ 











these baskets several miles to the 
villages where they are marketed. It 


home must be very meager and com- 
fortless. The food of a peasant fam- 
ily consists of a kind of heavy coarse 
light-bread, eaten with olive oil and 
washed down with an inferior wine. 
This diet is varied with macaroni uD- 
on rare and festive occasions, with 
now and then a cheap vegetable or 
an inferior, unmarketable fish. Meat 
is almost an unknown luxury, par- 
ticuarly among the rural population, 
the diet of bread, olive oil and wine 
being practically invariable three 
times a day. 

Country Houses Are Grouped To- 

gether. 


It must be remembered that one 
does not see isolated farm houses 
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Europe as in our country, but groups 
or farm villages where may be seen 
something of the social and domestic 
life of the people. Upon one occa- 
sion I was much amused at one ex- 
ample of co-operative housekeeping, 
two women doing the family washing 
in one tub of water, each using a 
large fiat stone for a washboard. 
These village houses are exceedingly 


room only, while many of the house- 


open, such as the cooking, sewing, 
washing, ironing, bathing and dress- 
ing of the children. 

In next week’s paper I shall write 
more of the home life of the Italian 
women. 





The Gasoline Iron a Great Help. 


Dear Aunt Mary: One of the great- 
est helps to laundry work, is the gas- 
oline iron. Of course, wood is not 
such an item to us country people as 
it is to the housewife in the towns 
and cities. 

With this iron, one can stand or 
sit all day long, if she likes No go- 
ing to and from the fire to change 
frons, no cooling iron to smear the 
nice white garments. A small screw 
regulates the heat and it matters 
not if the article is freshly wrung 
out, the iron never loses its heat. 
The room is not heated by a hot fire; 
numbers of ladies do their ironing 
out on the shady porch, in the sum- 
mer time. The irons cost about 
$3.50 and can be operated for five 
cents a week. They are no more 
dangerous than a kerosene lamp. 

MRS. JAMES H. HENLEY. 

Moore Co., N. C. 





A Luxury That Saves Money. 


It is a good plan to have a high 
stool to sit upon while ironing, pre- 
paring vegetables, etc. Then, if you 
want an expensive luxury that is de- 
cidedly cheap, get a gasoline iron 
This may sound like a contradictory 
statement, but allow me to explain 
This iron is expensive, costing from 
$3.50 to $5.00. It is provided with 
a tank, holding one-half pint of gas- 
oline, which is enough to do an ordi- 
nary ironing. With gasoline at fif- 
teen cents per gallon, the cost of one 
ironing is less than one cent, thus 
making about fifty cents per year 
But double that to be certain the es- 
timate is not too low, and call it $1. 
The estimated average cost of fuel 
for doing an ordinary ironing is 
thirty cents per week, making over 
$15 per year. Need I carry the com- 
parison farther? One can readily see 
that this iron will save the: equiva- 
lent of its cost in fuel in a very short 
time, to say nothing of the comfort 
and convenience gained by its use. 

Mary can sit on her high stool 
and do her-entire ironing without 
taking a single step, and can have 
her iron at any temperature she may 
desire simply by turning a thumb- 
serew.—Miss Lulu S. Wolford, in Re- 
port of Nebraska State Board of Ag- 
riculture. 


Of as Much Effect. 


In Hall Caine’s ‘“‘The Deemster,”’ 
this pretty story is told: 

A little girl of seven, with sunny 
eyes and. yellow hair, stood by at 
that moment, and for love of the 
child’s happy face the bishop touched 
her head and said, “God bless you, 
my sweet child.” 

The little one lifted her innocent 
eyes to his eyes, and answered with a 
courtesy, ‘‘Ang God bless you, too, 
sir.” ; 

“Thank you, child, thank you,” 
said the bishop, ‘‘I do not doubt that 
your blessing will be as good as 








A Home Made Beautiful By Grass 
and Trees. | 


| 
| 


| 
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about it. 





The walk is another 
farm home than do good walks, 


should always 
its curving. 


go straight 








ERE IS A BEAUTIFUL home, made more beautiful by 
Rh the tasteful arrangement of trees, shrubbery and lawn 
Notice the wide, unbroken stretch of green 
turf with the trees on either side, the clustered shrubbery in 
the background of the picture, and the vines at the veranda. 
thing worthy of notice and emulation. 
Few things add more to the attractiveness and comfort of a 


preferable, where either can be had, to a straight one, the walk 
unless there is some excuse for 
Grass, trees and walks do not cost much, but they 
would change many an unattractive place into a pretty one. 


H_.w to Invest Your Money. 
(Advertisemen:) 

A mortgage on improved real es- 
tate, not exceeding one-half value of 
the real estate, is conceded to be one 
of the safest of all investments. To 
the man who has any idle cash on 
hand this investment is particularly 
attractive because ‘t yields a good 
return in addition to being secure. 
This is the investment offered by the 
North Carolina Trust Company. This 
Company has ‘first mortgage real es- 


tate coupon bonds for sale in 
amounts ranging from $200 to 
$1,000. These bonds cover improved 


real estate in North and South Caro- 
lina and net the investor six per cent. 
The purchaser of these bonds re- 
ceives the natural security of the 
bonds themselves, and in addition, 
the North Carolina Trust Company 
guarantees every feature—principal, 
interest, title, taxes and insurance. 





[Courtesy Harrisons Nurserl-s. __] 


and while a curving line is 














Ruinous te Health and Morals. 


E HOPEB THAT no woman who 
AY reads The Progressive Farm- 

er will overlook an editorial 
on page 8 about the flooding of 
Southern country homes with adver- 
tisements of whiskey sellers, patent 
medicine fakirs, and indecent quack 
doctors. 


It is high time for the women of 
the South to take a hand in this 
matter, even if the men will not. 
Write the editors that they may 
choose between stopping whiskey 
advertising or stopping your sub- 
seription. A paper is known by the 
company it keeps, and a paper should 
no more have entrance into your 
home if its most prominent associ- 
ates are whiskey sellers and quack 
doctors, than the publisher in person 
would have if he came to your home 
in company with such disreputable 
characters and insisted upon bring- 
ing them into your parlor with him. 

Now is the time to begin consid- 
ering which papers you will take next 
year, and it will be well to make up 
your mind that your home shall not 
be polluted by the literature and an- 
nouncements of whiskey sellers who 
seek entrance to your home in order 
to make drunkards of your beys, nor 


An Appeal to the Women on Southern 
Farms. 


If They Make Up Their Minds and Will Act, They Can Stop 
the Miserable Whiskey and Patent Medicine Advertising Now 


yet of the patent medicine fakirs who 
of all frauds are vilest in that while 
r ost scoundrels cheat people who are 
well and able to get more money, the 
average patent medicine fakir robs 
the sick and dying who are unable to 
make good the loss they must suffer 
through his robberies. 








Industrial Christian College 


Can Accomodate 100 New Students. 


Cerms: Pay students, $10 per month; work 
students, $25 down and four hours work 
everday. Artesian water. 

JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres., 


Urworaw WV 


CHARLOTTE : TELEGRAPH : SCHuOL 


CHAKLOTTE, N. C. 

Weare unable to supsly the demand for 
competent Op: rators We have the best equip 
ped schvo!l in the Carolinas undtr expe t 
menagement Tuit:on reasonanie, Board 
Che: p. Wealso teach a Hom: study Course, 
All graduates are fu: nished positions. Write 
for rart'culare, 





i 


This guarantee represents a cash 
capital of $125,000.00. Any time 
| from one to five years may be select- 
ed for investment, and every six 
| months, when the interest becomes 
due, the holder simply clips the cou- 
pon, sends it to the North Carolina 
| Trust Company and receives a check 
by return mail. 

This is the way to invest your 
}money. The North Carolina Trust 
| Company has numbers of customers 
|who invest their funds in this way 
;and all of them testify to its entire 
satisfaction. 


To the North Carolina Trust Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C. . 
Please mail to the following ad- 
dress your booklet explaining your 
Six Per Cent First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds. 











AN GORING erative so sai sa STR AE Oy eros 8 ese: Byer eae 
MEAT OSD? 26.4 ctes Sass eal erbts Soa aon 
f IF YOUVE 1 
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yet 
to learn the bodily 
comfort it gives in 
the wettest weather 


MADE FOR ——— 
AND 
GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 


#300 


AT ALL GOQD STORES 
CATALOG FREE 


4) > AJ. TOWER CO. BOSTON. U.S.A. 
ied 7 Named * TOWER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED. TORONTO. CAN 

















A Sixty-Acre Farm for Sale. 

One and a half mites from IT ittleton. N.£., 
in Hatiiaxcounty. Fiity acres in cultivation, 
A two-story 6room house with kitchen and 
| dining room attached. Good well. orchard 
} and grape vine. Also good tenant house, well, 

small pea h or hard and grape vine. All 
| necessary vut hous s. Apply to 
| REV. FRANCIS JOYNER, 


| Littleton, N C, 
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INCORPORATED 
One of the best equipps:: a vo sin the South 





| GRADUATES IN POSITIONS than all oth: rs: hools In the State 
!'HAND. TELSGRAPHY and ENGLISH. Write for Fan: some Catalogue 





A School With a 
Reputation For 
Doing High Grade 


Wit 
aad Work. 


. THE LARGEST. The etroneest taculty. MORE 
BOOKKEEP NG SPORT- 
Address KING’S 


BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C.. or Charlotte, N.C  Weatlso teach Bookkeeping, Short- 
h 


and, Penmansiip, etc , by mail. Send for Hom 


e Study Circular. 





Let Us Mail You This Big Money 
Saving Book Today—Postage Paid 


We don’t want yeu to promise to buy, just let us mail you the Big Book Free, postpaid, and show 
you what really wonderfully low prices we are making on strictly high grade vehicles. It shows over 
one hundred aad fifty styles of Vehicles and Harness to select from; tells you how to select, how to 
erder, how to care for your Vehicles and much valuable information. 
$75.00 Top Buggies for $49.00; $85.00 Buggies for $55 00; $75.00 Runabouts for $50.00; $100.00 Surrey 
for $75.00. We can save you $20.00 to $50.00 on many other styles. 

We Offer Harness at Cost, Lowest Freight Rates, 


or Money Back, 


GMNEM EAGLE RUGGY CO Statins 6. 





mine.” 


Direct Quick Shipment From Two Factories. 

’ A reputation of five years’ honest dealing; ten thousana satisfied customers and a real 
guarantee that protects you from any loss, damage in shipment, or defects in workmanship 
or material is back of every Golden Eagle Vehicle. 








Satisfaction 





Write us today, a postal will do. 


159 Fdgewnod Ave ATLANTA GA 


Don’t Buy Until 
You Get This 
Book! gg@ . 


It shows genuine high grade 


AVR . ’ alias cane 
VA Re 
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We Guarantee Ou Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make yore the loss sustained by any 

subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentatioas 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser wh» 
proves to be a deliberate swindier. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi 
ness houses and their patrons, but ix any case of actualiy 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber 4s 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, ani 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“Tl am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it Carries.” 





Average Weekly Circuletion First Half 1909, 44,520. 








Editorial Notes. , 


T IS NOT TOO late to sow rye. Over most 
\ of our territory better sow as late as the 

latter part of November than leave the 
land bare, especially if sowed on land to be plant- 
ed in corn next summer, for then it can be allow- 
ed to make a good growth in the spring before 
being plowed under in preparing for the corn 
crop. 














Our next Home Circle ‘‘Experience Meeting” 
will be held in the issue of November 4th, and 
the subject to be discussed will be ‘‘Farm Water- 
works.’’ We trust every reader who has put ina 
farm water supply of any kind will write his or 
her experience, telling just how the plant is con- 
structed, what it cost, how it works, and all about 
it. Let us have as interesting a meeting as we 
had this time, when our only regret was that we 
could not find space for all the letters. The first 
prize in the September meeting was awarded 
“Margaret,’”’ Mrs. J. J. Pluss, of South Carolina, 
and the second to Mrs. Bertha D. Clore, of Vir- 
ginia. 

ed 
We are not chronic advisers to “hold cotton,’ 


we have often refused to “gallop with the gang” 
in reckless demands for 15-cent cotton when nat- 
ufal conditions did not justify it, and we do not 
profess to be infallible now. We may be wrong, 
and the reader must act on his own judgment. 
But it seems to us that the welfare of the whole 
South, farmers and manufacturers, demands now 
that farmers market slowly. If cotton prices are 
going up, let’s get the golden stream of profits for 
the South, and not let it enrich only other sections 
next winter or spring after it has passed from 
our hands. ‘The laborer is worthy of his hire, and 
the hard-working Southern farmer, not the cotton 
buyer and speculator, should have the wealth that 
eomes from our 1909 cotton crop.- 


If there is one boy or girl in your home, you 
cannot afford not to take The Youth’s Companion 
during 1910; if there are several boys and girls 
in your home, all the more reason for taking it. 
At once clean, wholesome, inspiring, uplifting, in- 
structive and entertaining, no other paper can 
take its place for growing boys and girls, and the 
older members of the family always have to read 
it, too. Because the day The Youth’s Companion 
eame was always a red-letter day to the writer 
wheu he was growing up on a farm, we should 


like for all other farm boys—and the farm girls, 
too—now to have the advantage of its helpful 
weekly visits. It cests a little more than the or- 
dinary paper, but it is worth a dozen ordinary 
publications. The coupon on page 16 will enable 
you to get it fourteen months for a twelve-month 
price and a beautiful ‘calendar free as well. 

& 
If soils wash at all, it is always the best soil 
that is lost. The cream is lost while the milk is 
left. Terracing, deep plowing and other such 
means help to prevent washing, but the most ef- 
ficient means’is a growing crop on the land all 
the time. In winter, when washing is greatest, a 
growing crop should completely cover the ground. 
Our lands lose more plant food by washing than 
is taken off by the crops. 


& 
December 13th has been set as the date for the 
beginning of the suit of the United States Govern- 
ment against the American Tobacco Company. 
This suit will be watched with much interest by 
farmers in all parts of our territory. We regret 
that we go to press too early to report the great 
meeting of tobacco growers in Danville, Tuesday 
of this week, but we are now making arrange- 
ments which will enable us to give more space 


than ever before to tobacco subjects of all kinds. 
wt 
Oats should be sown by the first of October, but 


we would rather sow them any time up to No- 
vember ist than depend on spring-sown oats. 





About Taking Quacks and Bar-Room 
Runners Into Your Home. 


T IS TIME, and high time, for our people. 
and especially for our Southern farming 
people, to take a firm stand about the sort 

of papers they admit into their homes and the 

sort of advertising they will permit these papers 
to bring into these homes. 

From no other section in America do we get 

papers so foul and disreputable in their advertis- 

ing columns as some of the papers in the South, 
and especially the weekly, semi-weekly, and tri- 
weekly editions of our big city dailies—editions 
that depend on country circulation and solicit the 
patronage of the farmers, the farmers’ wives, and 
the farm boys and girls in the Southern States. 
We have before us right now a copy of an Atlanta 
semi-weekly of October 12th, one page of which 
contains two columns of reading matter and five 
columns of whiskey advertising, there being ad- 
vertisements of six different whiskey concerns in 
this one page and advertisements of ten others 
scattered through the other pages of this issue. 

An Atlanta tri-weekly of October 13th also before 

us now surpasses even this record in point of 

numbers, carrying nineteen advertisements of li- 

quor houses. A Memphis weekly of the same date 

has seventeen such advertisements. 

It was a good point made by a contributor to 
one of our religious papers the other day that the 
paper which carries whiskey advertising is simply 
“an assistant bar-keeper,” or at best, a whiskey 
drummer. And the paper which is willing to sell 
itself to an organized effort to debauch the boys 
and young men of the South in this fashion ought 
not to be allowed to enter a Christian home. 

But the end is not yet. These weeklies, semi- 
weeklies, and tri-weeklies, in which the left-over 
pickings from the dailies are served up as a sort 
of stale second-table lay-out are not only reeking 
with whiskey advertising, but every conceivable 
sort of quack doctor is admitted to them—dis- 
reputable “specialists”? and patent medicine fakirs 
who get poor men and women to report ‘‘symp- 
toms’”’ or diseases and then scare them into pay- 
ing big fees for treatment that is either useless 
or actually dangerous. 

After the sweeping exposures of the patent 


———— 
on good authority that a leading patent melicine 
manufacturer had declared: ‘Yes, we have been 
beaten in the towns, but we still have the farmers, 
The papers that reach the country people inye 
said little about us and we’ll double our adver. 


tising with them now and work the farmer for 
all he is worth.” 


This is exactly what is happening now, and the 
only question is how long our farmers are going 
to stand for these insults to their intelligence and 
their virtue. If the 70,000 Southern farm fam- 
ilies in which these words are read, were to re- 
solve this week to do their part to stop this evil, 
there is no guessing the good that might be ac- 
complished. Simply use one of that quarter’s 
worth of postals to write to your editor as fol- 
lows: ‘Unless you are going to stop bringing 
whiskey sellers, patent medicine fakirs, and quack 
specialist doctors with you itno my home, please 
stop my paper when the time is out.”’ 

That is the only way to vindicate the insulted 
intelligence ef the Southern farmer. 





Keep Well and Enjoy Cool Weather. 


OW THAT COLD weather is coming on, 
don’t, let us beg of you, begin closing the 
windows of nights or putting on winter 
clothing or neglecting your cold baths. 
To do these things is to invite the colds which 
you are trying to shun. The best preventives of 
cold are fresh air, moderate exercise, cold water 
and temperate eating; and the surest way to bring 
on colds is to begin coddling yourself by shutting 
out the health-giving sunlight and fresh air, by 
staying in the house, by overloading the stomach, 
and by letting the pores of the skin get clogged up. 
A little cold air or the shock of a dip into cold wa- 
ter (followed by vigorous rubbing) isn’t going to 
hurt‘you. On the contrary, it will help to put 
you in the proper trim to stay well and to enjoy 
life. 

Of course, we don’t mean for you to expose 
yourself. As the weather grows cooler the cloth- 
ing should be gradually increased. At night you 
want covering enough to keep warm, and then 
if a “‘draft” reaches your face you will only sleep 
the sounder and feel the better next morning. 
You should not stay in cold water until you are 
chilled. or fail to warm yourself by a brisk rub af- 
terwards and when the weather is cold, the cold 
bath should be taken in a room heated by an oil 
stove or some other method to about the normal 
temperature of the body. And of course you need 
enough nourishing food to keep up the vital pro- 
cesses and give you the comfortable placidity of 
the well-fed, but not enough to make you lazy or 
sleepy after eating. 

Let us stay well, then, and enjoy the season to 
the fullest; and to stay well we need fresh air, 
pure cold water outside and inside, outdoor exer- 
cise, and a reasonable régard to comfortable bod- 
ily temperature. 





Next week we shall have a discussion of the 
tenant problem—or rather an article opening a 
discussion which we expect to continue for some 
time; a page of farming news from different parts 
of our territory; the third of Professor Gray’s ar- 
ticles on swine feeding; a helpful suggestion or 
two for corn gathering time; another charming 
letter about Italian home life from Mrs. Stevens, 
and a number of short, crisp ‘‘Plowhandle Talks” 
by Progressive Farmer readers. 





A Thought for the Week. 


|HE OLD EDUCATION had for its purpose, 
R enjoymentg of the higher intellectual life; 
the new education has for its purpose, use- 

ful activity. The old education sought culture for 
its own sake; the new education seeks culture 
for use. The old education would make learned 
men; the new education would make useful men; 
useful in any part of the great fleld of activity. 
That education is the best for any man which will 
develop in him, in the highest degree, the desire 











medicine fraud a year or two ago, the report came 





and the power to do useful things.—Frank HW. 
Hall. 
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“What's The News?” 




















Peary and Cook Again. 

RESIDENT TAFT’S journey through the 
PF South, the attempt of the cotton mills to 

curtail production, the sensational disclos- 
ures in the controversy between Dr. Cook and 
Commander Peary, the ousting of Mr. Crane from 
his appointment as Minister to China, and the de- 
structive hurricanes along the Gulf Coast—these 
have been the main news features of the last 
week. 

To Dr. Cook the heaviest blow has not come 
from the formal charges preferred against him 
by Lieutenant Peary and based on the testi- 
mony of the Eskimos who are said to have ac- 
companied Dr. Cook, and who declare that he did 
not reach the Pole. Rather Dr. Cook gets the 
most serious blow from the attack on his general 
character involved in the affidavit of Edwin L. 
Barrill who was Dr. Cook’s sole companion during 
the alleged ascent of Mount McKinley three years 
ago. This alleged exploit of Dr. Cook’s seems to 
have excited considerable distrust from the begin- 
ning, and now Barrill declares that he and Cook 
did not get nearer than fourteen miles to the top 
of Mt. McKinley, and that the records made by 
Barrill were falsified by direction of Dr. Cook. 

Whichever way it is looked at, this statement of 
Barrill’s seriously discredits Dr. Cook. If we ac- 
cept it as truth, it brands Cook as a fakir. On 
the other hand, if we admit that Barrill is a liar 
and a scoundrel, then Dr. Cook is still discredited 
because he chose a man of this type as his sole 
companion and star witness. Coming immediate- 
ly upon the heels of the statement made by the 
Eskimos that Cook did not reach the Pole, Bar- 
rill’s statement will go far to convince many who 
would not otherwise have believed Lieut. Peary’s 
charges. On the whole, it seems impossible to 
escape the conclusion that Dr. Cook has either 
attempted. to deceive the public or has been the 
victim of a remarkably singular train of unfor- 


tunate coincidences. 
& & 


Asia: Unrest and Cotton Markets. 


N OLD RHYME runs to this effect: 
AX “If I was so soon to be done for, 
= Then what was I begun for?”’ 
And this seems very applicable to the case of 
Charles R. Crane, recently appointed Minister to 
China amid much applause and comment. But 
immediately Mr. Crane talked too much. He gave 
out an interview about conditions in the Orient 
which would have seriously embarrassed the 
American Government. As a result of. this he 
has had to undergo the humiliation of resigning 
under pressure before even starting for China. 
A man of great ability 1s needed for Mr. Crane’s 
post, and especially so at this period in Chinese 
history. The marvelous development of the Jap- 
anese nation has caused a_ spirit of unrest 
throughout all Asia, and the next few years are 
likely to see marvelous changes throughout the 
continent. Only last week the following dispatch 
was sent out from Mukden: 

“The despotic government of China will 
terminate to-morrow. All legislatures of the 
self-governing provinces throughout the Em- 
pire will hold their first meetings preparatory 
to the drafting of a constitution for the Em- 
pire. Each province will be represented in 
the imperial assembly that will draft the con- 
stitution with fifty members publicly elected.”’ 
Not only in China and Japan is the leaven of 

modern ideas bringing about a revolution, but 
there are signs of ferment in India, seriously 
alarming to Great Britain which holds sway over 
the vast empire with a mere handful of soldiers. 
The development of civilization in the Orient is 
of great interest to American manufacturers be- 
cause of the increased markets for American 
goods likely to result from it. And it is interest- 
ing to note that the Southern cotton manufactur- 
ers are rather glad of Mr. Crane’s retirement be- 
cause he was poorly informed about the needs of 


the cotton industry. Wu Ting Fang, it will be 
remembered, once said to Senator McLaurin: “If 
my people wore cotton like they do in America, 
and each Chinaman should make his shirt one 
inch longer, the mere addition would consume the 
South’s entire cotton crop.’””’ What we need in 
China is a Minister who will get the Chinaman to 
add this extra inch——and such a man is D. A. 
Tompkins, of Charlotte. 

& & 


The Scheme for a Central Bank. 


R. ALDRICH HAS outlined his plan for a 
central national bank, and this promises 
aa to be one of the chief topics of discussion 
during the coming Congress. The fact that it 
is advocated by Mr. Aldrich is in itself enough to 
bring it into suspicion, and there is much evidence 
to show that it is only a plan for the more com- 
plete control of the Government by Wall Street 
interests. While the stock of the proposed cen- 
tral bank is supposed to be open to public sub- 
scription, there is no reason to doubt that the 
great financial interests of the country would have 
control of the institution. As the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch says: ‘“‘The result may be disas- 
trous. With millions of capital and almost un- 
limited Government deposits at its disposal, the 
bank can readily control the money market. But 
this danger is hardly so great as that attached to 
authorized note issues op commercial paper. 
Were such issues based only upon approved 
bonds, the authorization might prove a God-send 
to America. But where the paper of Wall Street 
brokers and New York trust companies is made 
the basis of exchange, the stability of the curren- 
cy becomes most doubtful.’’ 
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Crop Conditions and Prices. 


HE UNITED STATES Department of Agri- 
culture reports the condition of tobacco as 
2 per cent below the ten-year average, 

corn 7 per cent below, sweet potatoes 6 per cent, 

cotton 13 per cent, apples 19 per cent, while po- 
tatoes are 3 per cent above the ten-year average. 
“The conditions of crops in the aggregate, 
on October 1, 1909, compared with the ten- 
year average conditions on October list, re - 
spectively, were in the New England States 

8.6 per cent below; im the South Atlantic 

States 0.3 per cent below; in the South Cen- 

tral States 16.3 per cent below; in North 

Central States, east of Mississippi River, 4.1 

per cent above; in the North Central States, 

west of Mississippi River, 0.4 per cent be- 
low; in Far Western States 8.0 per cent 
above.”’ 

Conditions therefore are worst in the South 
Central States, and best in the Far Western 
States, North Central (east), and the South At- 
lantic. 

The condition of Southern corn by States is as 
follows: 


























Oct.1, Oct. 1, 10-Yr. 
1909. 1908. oO 


States. ict. Av. 
MOMOROCEY V5 6 i605 650 oe 4h aes 82 75 80 
PRGUTIGNEOG. § 66s ci ese 6 85 03 ya 82 78 
(OU eee 73 83 79 
North CRrolinG.. oii. -056% x fe j 82 81 
PMROORE 6 og oie 8s oe es 64 19 76 
GCC 7) a 67 81 75 
JAS i ee ar 83 81 78 
WEPRIIM 56S ia osc wa en 76 89 86 
United Btates: . oc ss cee ek 73.8 17.8 79.2 


The average condition of tobacco, 81.3 at har- 
vest, against 84.1 last year with important States: 
Kentucky, 81; North Carolina, 77; Virginia, 
&8; Ohio, 88; Pennsylvania, 66; Tennessee, 82; 
Wisconsin, 75; South Carolina, 83; Connecticut, 
§8; Florida, 85. 
A dispatch from Texas reports that cottonseed 
prices have gone to $30 a ton and still advancing. 
The great drouth which has prevailed in Texas is 
doubtless responsible for the fact that seed there 
this year are especially deficient in moisture, and 
produce a smaller quantity of oil, though of better 
quality than ever before. The dispatch continues: 
“There is said to be a better export demand 
for both oil and cake than there has been in 
several years, and that the educational cam- 
paign has had good results abroad. The busi- 
ness in Germany, Italy, Great Britain and 
France is declared to be of excellent promise, 
and Russia and Austria will take more of the 
products than in former years. 
“While the season is yet too early for the 
fixing of prices on the seed and meal, the 
price of hulls has already been sent forward 








PRIZE-WINNING EAR AT VIRGINIA STATE FAIR. 


This ear, exhibited by J.T. Thornton, of Port Royal, won the 
prize for the best single ear of white corn exhibited at the 
recent Virginia State Fair. 








a jump of 50 cents per case on cottonseed 
oil intended for cooking purposes, the prices 
advancing from $7.35 to $7.85 per case with- 
out any warning, and with hints that another 
advance may be made a bit later.”’ 





This Week’s Features. 


WS ROFESSOR MASSEY begins his page this 
ye week with a little note to the boys who 
“ are, as he says, ‘‘the hope of the country 
for the future’; and it is a strong appeal he 
makes to them to decide ‘‘at the very outset 
whether they will be leaders in their profession 
or mere followers in the old ruts made by, the lit- 
tle mule and the toothpick plow, scratching the 
soil for a hard living, or learning to farm right, 
and taking a high position in the community 
where they live.’’ This is the choice offered every 
boy and every young man in the South, and it is 
for this reason that we are making a special ap- 
peal to them in our issue of week after next. It 
isn’t too late, either, for any young farmer te 
send us a letter telling what he is doing and 
what he expects to do. 

The best methods of handling the woodlands is 
a matter of great importance to many Southera 
farmers, and“the article on page 3 should be care- 
fully read by every one who has even a small 
piece of land in timber. We have wasted our 
forests just as we have wasted our soils, and it is 
time now for both wastes to stop. 

Another great waste is pointed out on page 16 
—the loss of millions of dollars every year be- 
cause of the presence of the cattle tick. Is it not 
strange that we tolerate this pest year after year 
when its complete eradication could be aecom- 
plished for less than what the damage it does 
each year amounts to? It is encouraging, hew- 
ever, to know that great progress is being made ia 
the war against it; and we expect to have im an 
early issu. reports from every State in our terri- 
tory as to the work that is being done. 

Mr. French’s second article on drainage is prae- 
ticality itself; and we must be allowed to urge 
again the great need of tile draining throughout 
all our territory and the benefits that will eome 
from it. 

Mr. Blount in his splendid paper on peanut har- 
vesting on page 5 emphasizes the need of drain- 
age for the peanut growers and again calls atten- 
tion to the value of seed selection at digging 
time. 

Mr. Moye’s frank confession as to the cause of 
his failure to keep cut corn in good shape goes 
far, we think, toward proving Dr. Butler’s con- 
tention that corn stover can be cured in any part 
of the South if cut at the right time and properly 
shocked. There is a warning on page 13 against 
the buying of ‘“‘Oregon’’ vetch at inflated prices, 
and also a list of farmers’ meetings which no one 
should overlook. On page 14 is more than the 
usual amount of timely poultry matter, and there 
is a little demonstration of what crimson clever 





an contracts, and jobbing grocers have made 





wit! de for the garden en page’ 15. 
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Mer., R. R 3, West Asheville, N. C. 














. fine registered stuck. 
Prices $5 00 to $10.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

L. M. COOPER. Autryville, N. C. 











IF YOU WANT THE BIST REGISTERED 


| Users have good reason to con- 


ETHELTON, Aug. 29, 09. “I bought a 
disk-filled cream separator. It worked 


fairly well for two years, then started to 
run hard, getting worse, until I could 
scarcely turn the milk from six cows 
through. 





It got skimming poorly. 
Could see 





the higher 
prices for both the steak and butter 
will be quickly realized for the 


‘atroduced. And that there is a big 
trade for these high-priced Western 
vroducts is shown by the fact that 
Armour, Swift, and the International 
Packing Company, all three, have 
nrosperous branches in Spartanburg, 
run, by paid resident managers. 


The value of a good breeding ani- 


. ; mal on the farm can scarcely be 
RIVER SINE STPCK F RM - ‘ se home-made product just as soon as|over-estimated. There is an ordinary 
a Rae Seeks good stock and good methods are|iooking mare near the writer’s home 


that during 10 years has produced 
eight colts. Four of these colts have 
been sold for $765, and the other 
four, which the breeder still owns, 
are valued at $600, making a total 
of $1,365 worth of colts in 10 years. 
During all these years this old mat- 


Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 4 agate “Then the South is finding that it}ron has earned her own keep by 
Horses, Jersey r_ Scotch Collie —_— , Urs standing can make good corn crops, too, and|doing regular work and is again in 
Cattle, Black mi Dogs = = = over night. -orn is selling at $1.10 a bushel.| foal at this time. With a few such 


or B. P. Rocka, 8. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn. Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Exgsin season. address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


Tnoroughbred Berkshires Pie43 gaonths 


ld by Cochran 
Premier, ene o1 the shorte-t nosed and fare 
clest headed Boa,sin America. I will seli at 
farmers’ prices write tor p: ices. 
F. A COCHRAN, Prup., Derita N. €. 








ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Pelled Cattle, Derset Sheop, Poland Chinas 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B Wooda, Charlottaville, Va. 


Duroc Jersey Pigs Chett? (reo tn color. 


plenty of boneand fin 

ish. Sired by $8,000 boar. Also a ew choice 

service boars aod bred gilts. Writefor prices 
. tT. M WHITAKER Mulberry. Tenn 








Poland China Pigs For Sale 


From the largest herd in theState Write 
me your wants. B.S. WRIGHT 
Sykes, Tenn. 





Finally got 
so disgusted with it that I bought a 
Sharples Tubular. Wonld sooner pay 
for a Sharples Tubular than use a disk 
|] machine for nothing. Could turn my 
Tubular all day if necessary. Can wash 
it in quarter the time, skim cleaner, make 
heavier cream. My cream test now is 50. 
\§ Tubular bow! hangs from ball bearing and 
|] never gets out of balance.” 
—Joseph Walker. 


Tubulars are replacing all other 
makes. Different from all others. 
The only modern separator. 
|| World’s biggest separator factory 

—branch factories in Canada and 
Germany. Sales exceed most, if 
not all, others combined. Write 
for catalog No. 283. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, IIL,$an Francisco, Cal., Portland,Ore. 
j Toronto, Can,, Winnipeg, Can. 





vhile in Iowa the price to-day is 65 
“ents a bushel. 


Cattle Tick Biggest Foe to a South- 
ern Boom. 


‘Do you know what I consider the 
higgest drawback to Southern devel- 
opment right now?” Mr. Downing 
isked us, and then went on to an- 
swer his own question: 


‘Tt is nothing more nor less than 
the eattle tick. Those men who are 
roing West and paying from $100 to 
$1,000 per acre for land would come 
South and become big farmers here 
‘f tae cattle tick were out of the way. 
nd the advantages of this country 
rere brought to their attention 
“hey all want to raise some stock— 
hey don’t believe in any system of 














farming that does not include stock 





mares on the farm the boll weevil 
need have no terrors for the owner. 





Don’t fail to get all the manure 
out on the wheat and winter oats 
before rains and cold weather come. 
—T. C. Karns. 





Have you sold all surplus stock? 
Anything that does not increase in 
value will be a dead Joss to feed this 
winter.—T. C. Karns. 


Fox Hounds 


“rained and untrained, all pedigreed 
and gudranteed, list free. either send 
me the money or to the bank of Shel- 
byville, as you prefer. 
J. D, STODGHTLL, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 
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How to Make a Balanced Ration for the 
‘Hogs. 
Tankage, Cowpeas or Soy Bean Meal May Be Used to Supple- 


ment the Corn—Rice Polish a Good Substitute for 
Must Use Pastures in Connection With the Concentrates. 





Bu Prof. Dan T. Gray, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
My A PRECEDING article the | make a hundred pounds of meat, 


writer tried to show that pork | 


cannot be made profitably in| polish were required to make the 
the South when nothing but cern ‘s, same gains. 
used. Corn alone was seen to be a/rice polish and corn were compared 


very poor feed for the animal; it 


makes very slow gains and very high); each one. 


priced ones. When corn alone is fed 
it is seldom that more than one-half 
a pound daily gain can be secured. 
When some other feed is used along 
with the corn it is no trouble to se- 
sure one pound daily gain and more. 

Well, if corn cannot be used at a} 
profit when used alone, what is the! 
farmer to do? Must ne stop trying | 
to make pork and buy it at from| 
fourteen to twenty-five cents a| 
pound? No, he will not have to stop | 
making it. The only thing he will 
have to do will be to use something 
along with the corn. Corn alone is 
about as poor a feed as can be found 
for a hog; but corn used in combina- 
tion with other feeds is about the 
best feed that exists. One thing the 
farmer can do is to use other concen- 
trated feeds; the South has an 
abundance of them. The only thing 
against them from the farmer’s 
standpoint of view when he comes to 
feeding hogs, is that they are all 
high-priced. Notwithstanding the 
fact that they are ali high-priced, 
almost any of them can be used along 
with corn and cheapen the ration 
very materially. 





Cowpeas and Soy Bean Meal for Pork 
Making. 

A few years ago cowpeas were 
cheap and many farmers began to 
use them liberally as a feed for hogs. 
But recently they have advanced in 
price and, if they are to be used at 
all now, they must be used as all 
high-priced feeds are. used—with 
care and intelligence. When they are 
valued at $1.50 a bushel they cannot 
make up one-half of the total ration. 

Some of the Stations have had ex- 
perience in feeding soy bean meal 
to hogs. [It has proven to be more 
valuable than the cowpeas, not s0 
much probably because of being actu- 
ally a better feed than the cowpeas, 
as to the fact that the soy bean 
meal has been used in smaller 
amourits than the cowpeas. The soy 
beans are a richer feed than the 
eowpeas, so the feeders have not 
tried to use them in large amounts. 
In a test at Kansas, where corn alone 
was compared to a ration made up of 
two-thirds corn plus one-third soy 
bean meal, the soy beans proved to 
be worth $1.44 a bushel. In Indiana 
where the same kind of a test was 
made, the soy beans returned a value 
of $2.54 a bushel, or, it cost $6.96 to 
make one hundred pounds of pork 
when corn alone was used, and but 
$5.18 to make the same pork when 
one-third of the ration was composed 
of soy bean meal. 


Rice Polish as a Substitute for Corn. 


In some sections of the South rice 
by-products can be used either to 
take the place of corn or to go along 
with it. Where rice polish has been 
compared directly with corn it has 
proven to be superior to the corn, 
pound for pound. It is cheaper than 
eorn, pound for pound, too. In Ala- 
bamaa, where the two were compared, 


Corn—We 


while but 373 pounds of the rfce 
In South Carolina the 


when skim milk was fed along with 
The rice meal proved to 
be superior to the corn, as but 248 
pounds of the rice meal and 991 
pounds skim milk were required to 
make one hundred pounds gain while 
257 pounds of eorn and 1028 pounds 
of skim milk were used to make the 
same number of pounds of pork. At 
Massachusetts the corn and the rice 
meal proved to be practically equal 
in feeding value. 

Alabama Svation has tried rice 
bran, but it is not a good feed for 
hogs. It is too bulky and not palat- 
able. 


A Good Feed to Use With Corn. 


The packing house by-products 
have not generally been introduced 
to the South. But there is at least 
one of the products that should be 
used here, and that is tankage. As 
a result of its use along with corn, 
pork will be made cheaper and the 
value of the corn will be increased. 
It can be laid down in the South al- 
most anywhere for not more than 
$40.00 a ton. It is a very rich feed 
and should be used in very small 
amounts. It should not make up 
more than one-tenth of the whole 
day’s feed. But when that small 
amount is used the gains are mezde 
very much cheaper than when corn 
is used alone. In some experiments 
at the Alabama Station, two dollars 
were saved on every nundred pounds 
of pork made by the introduction of 
a little tankage in the feed. The 
tankage balances up the corn, and 
renders the feed exceedingly palat- 
able. The writer has used this feed 
for several years and the longer he 
uses it the more he thinks of it. 


Do Not Try to Make Pork on Concen- 
trates Alone. 


From the tests that have been pre- 
sented it is seen that money is al- 
most sure to be lost when corn is 
used alone. It is also seen that al- 
most any concentrated feed, no mat- 
ter how high in price, when used 
along with corn, cheapens the feed. 
But it is further seen (hat when no- 
thing but concentrated feeds are used 
it is difficult to come out even though 
some other feed is used along with 
the corn. In some cases good 
money was made; in some other 
eases some money was lost, even 
when a mixture of feeds were used, 
but not as much money was lost 
where a mixture was used as where 
corn alone was fed—provided, of 
course, that the supplement was not 
used in too large amounts. As a 
matter of fact, concentrated feeds 
are so high- in price now that the 
farmer eannot afford to depend upon 
them alone for making pork. And 








the farmer does not have to depend 
upon them alone, either. He will, of 


feeds always, but he must use them 
along with pastures. When: they are 
ured intelligently with pastures, pork 
can be made cheaper in the South 
than it can possibly be made in the 





474 peunds of corm were required to | North. 


course, want to use concentrated |§ 





—HOW TO— 


SAVE MONEY 


730 TIMES A YEAR 





If you own milch cows you are doubtless milking some 
of them twice a day every day in the year. 

If you are doirg this without a De Laval separator to 
save all the butter-fat in its best possible condition and at 
same time have the sweet warm skimmilk for calves and pigs 
you are losing money exact’y 730 times a year. 

That is the simple truth about the De Laval cream sepa- 
rator. Anyone can comprehend it. Other cream separators 
accomplish but a part of what it will do and do not last nearly 
as long. Every time milk is run through a De Laval separa- 
tor it saves time and money for the user. There dre no ifs or 
ands about it. And the saving is enough to in a few months 
time pay the cost of the separator, with the machine still gocd 
for fifteen or twenty years. 

There was never a better titme or season for any cow 
owner to purchase a De Laval cream separator than right now. 

Prosperity’ was never greater in a dairying way. Butter values 
were never higher. The losses from any other manner of 
handling milk never amounted to so much. Moreover such 
losses are always greatest when the cows have been longest 
in lactation and the cream is hardest to separate. 

Just think of a loss of from ten cents to a dollar, accord- 
ing to number of cows and circumstances, twice a day every 
day in the year, and what the saving of it amounts to in the 
course of a year, let alone for the fifteen to twenty years life 
of the separator. ; 


Are you willing to let such a loss go on? If not why 
not send for a De Laval catalogue, or better still try a De 
Laval separator in your own dairy. Either is free to you for 
the asking, from the local agent or the Company directly. 


THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


General Offices : 178-177 WILLIAM, §TRERT 
K 
1213 & 1216 FILBERT ST. WwW 
PHILADELPHIA 165 BROAD AY 4& at Sl 


part aateeco™ NEW YORK. 


42 E. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 


1016 WES) ERN AVE, 
SEATTLE. 
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BUYING AND SELLING. 








Some Things the Farmer Needs Now. 


Paint the Farm Buildings and Get Some Roofing for Them—Tile 
Drainage Will Pay—A Free Book Worth a Dollar—Where to 


Buy Gasoline Engines. 





of the things needed inside the 
iL. farm home; now let us havea 
word concerning some things needed 
on the outside of the dwelling house, 
and the farm generally. 

Now that winter is coming on, the 
home, the barns, and the outhouses 
ought to have a better roofing right 
away, and the manufacturers of all 
the best roofing materials in the 
country are represented in our paper. 
The United Roofing & Manufacturing 
Co., 567 West End Crest Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa.,.The Barber As- 
phalt Paving Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Barrett Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, The Carolina Portland 
Cement Co., Charleston, S. C., and the 
Breese Bros. Mfg. Co., Roofing De- 
partment 60, Cincinnati, O. It is 
economy to use a good roofing and it 
is certainly economy to use good 
paint. Look up the National Lead 
Company’s advertisement, and write 
for ‘‘House Owners’ Painting Outfit, 
INO. 13.” 

A gasoline engine is becoming one 
of the necessities of every practical 
farm and the best of these are also 
advertised in our columns. If you 
are thinking of buying, write at once 
for catalogs to Alma Manufactur- 
ing Co., 517 Borosch Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md.; Wm. Galloway Co.. 675 
Galloway Station, Waterloo, Ia.; 
Chas. A. Stickey Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
and the Waterloo Gasoline Engine 
Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

There is hardly a liver question 


T AST WEEK we discussed some 











among the farmers just now than 
that of tile drainage, and two tile- 
making plants now ask for the pat- 
ronage of our readers. Both make 
an excellent tile and will be glad to 
advise you about your drainage 
problems. 

Concrete is also coming to have 
a large place on our farms, and we 
doubt if any more valuable book has 
ever been offered free to Progressive 
Farmer readers than the new book 
“Concrete Construction About the 
Home and on the Farm,” offered by 
the Atlas Portland Cement Co., De- 
partment 117, 30 Broad Street, New 
York City. If a slick-tongued agent 
came to see you, you might easily pay 
50 cents or $1 for this book, and yet 
you can get it for a postal if you men- 
tion The Progressive Farmer. 


How to Save Shoe Money. 


One of the great manufacturing 
successes of recent years is the steel 
shoe, which it is claimed outwears 3 
to 6 pairs of all-leather shoes, and so 
saves the wearer $5 *to $10 a year 
in shoe bills. This shoe is no longer 
an experiment, but a success—so 
much of a success that you may look 
on page 16 of last week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer and order a pair with 
the guarantee of money back, if you 
are not satisfied. Order a pair for 
trial, or at least take one of that 
quarter’s worth of postals and write 
Steel Shoe Co., Dept. 201, Racine, 
Wis., for free catalog. 





The Markets.” - 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, N.C.. Oct 16 1909. 
Good middling --.....--- suas s 18 1-8 
SO SY re ee 12 15-16 
PUMOEIIIEE eccce sndericcnssecsesesescces 12 % 

Sr CIMUOD acne neces cewes eecece cece cess 12 0 12 % 


CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, S.C., Oct. 16, 1909. 












D, S. OC. BR. Sides. packed-......- 13% 
D. S. Bellies, packed .... 13% 
D. &. Butts ...........0- ores 11 
Butter—Creamery....-..-.----.---- 34 
Hams — Choice, as to size and 

WOME cnn. cc cncccanecccecoasce 17 
Lard—Pure—Tierces.........-.--- 1444 
PSSr! Meal . ... ..cccoccccsacces-ccoe $1.85 
Meal, common 1 
Hay—Timothy 1.00 to 1.10 


ro, mixed ..... 
Oats—Clipped white.... 
Cl >F Sa ae 
Feed—Cracked corn .per bushel .. 
Corn chop. per 100 pounds ...... 
Wheat bran, per 190 pounds .... 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds -..... 
Middlings. ver 100 pounds. -..... 
Hulls. per 100 pounds .-...-.- 
Cotton Ties—Pisced - 


cee 


SSPIAoRASTSRSSRSARSL 







Rebundled.. ... 
ee ants apee - % 
agging—3 pounds ........-...---- 
Flour—Spring wheat patent-...... 86.25 to 6 
Sr ak 
BEPRIGRS .cccun cece ceseccon cesses 5.75 to 6. 
PRED od cencaccucccnctesscocuccs+ GF OOS 





PETERSBURG PEANUTS. 
Petersburg Va.. Oct. 16, we 


Spanis, per bushel, ...................-....81.15 
Virginia. 
Machine picked, per pound, ...-...- 24 to 2% 
Sheliing stock. per pound............ 2 





RICHMOND TOBACOO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Ce., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips. Stems and Scrape.) 


Richmond, Va., Oct. 24, 1909 

We are having now a cold rain af- 
ter the first killing frost and it is to 
be expected that receipts will con- 
mence next week, and continue there- 
after. We do not think that any to- 
bacco was injured by the frost, as 
the farmers have had plenty of time 
to cut and cure their crop. 


Bright 
Wravvers Fillers 
[2 @3 |7@9 
12 @%5 9 @11 
£6 @50 11 @15 


























Cutters Smok 

2) re 10 @i2 5 @6 
a ree: 12 @13 6 @9 
CC ee @30 9 @10 

Sun-cured Dark-fire ' 
CORON occ cca scccccseces 16 @8 5 i 
eee «— | 7 9 ' 9 
GOUU ccawencecacscsccocous 9 14 9 12 














NEW YORK PRODUCE. 

New York, Oct. 16.—Apples are 
plenty and the supply greater 
than the demand. The very choic- 
est will fetch $5 a barrel—Mc- 
Intosh and possibly some Jonathans, 
but the general run is along about 
$2.50 @3. Crab apples, $3@6. Pears, 
Bartlett, per bbl., $4.50@6; Seckel, 
$4@7; Duchess, $2.25@3. Quinces, 
$2@4. Peaches, per basket, 50c@ $1 
with quite liberal supply. Plums, per 
8-lb basket, 18@25c. Grapes, per 
20-lb basket, Delawares, 40@50c; 
Niagaras, 80@40c; Concord, 35@ 
45¢. <8 . ‘ : 

Potatoes, in bulk, are worth $1.50 
@2 per 180 lbs., or $1.75@2 per 
bbl. Sweets, $1.25@1.75 per bbl 
for Md. and Va. Cabbage, Flat 
Dutch, per 100, $1.50@3.50. Car- 
rots, per bbl, 75c@$1.25. Cucum- 
bers, per bbl., $1@2.50, small 
sizes. Celery, 30@40c. per dozen 
bunches of large. Cauliflower, large 
heads, $2@2.50 per bbl. Eggplant, 
75c@$1 per bbl. Lettuce all the 
way from 25c@$1 per box. Lima 
Beans, 75c@$1.25 per basket for 
‘‘potato.’’ Onions, white, per basket, 
60c@$1; yellow, 60@75c; red, per 
bag, 75c@$1.25. Okra, per basket, 
$1@1.50. Peppers, per large bbl., 
75c@$1. Spinach, 25@75c per bbl. 
Pumpkin, per bbl, 50@75c. Peppers, 
large, per bbl, 75c@$1. Parsnips, 
per bbl, 75c@$1. Radishes, per 100 
bunches, 50@75c. String beans, 
Va., per basket, 25@60c. Squash, 
Hubbard, per bbl, 75c@$1; Yellow 
Crookneck, 50@75c per bbl. Water- 








cress, per bbl, $1.@1.50 








————> 








You know what is in the food you buy. The 

law gives you that protection. 
. Why shouldn’t you know what is in your 
roofing so that you may be sure of your buildings’ 


protection? 





break, or leak. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco, and thus make sure of economical and lasting 
protection for every building on the farm. Mineral and smooth surface. Guaran- 
teed in writing and backed by our thirty-two-nillion-dollar crganization. Look 
for the trade-mark; take no substitute. 3 


Guide Book 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest ‘producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 





New York 


a 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt—Nature’s 
absolute waterproofer that doesn’t crack, rot 


4 


’ 


Write for samples and the Good Roof 


San Francisco Chicago 













































s 
Lowest Direct 
Factory Prices 
Freight Prepaid 
on 100 Lbs.or More 


35-Ib Poll. 108 sq ft. 1 Ply, $1.35 
45 'b Roll, 108 sq. ft 2 Py, 1.85 
55-Ib Roll 108 sq ft. 3 Ply, 2.25 








These Low Prices Sell 
4, Breese Bros. RUBBER 


You can’t buy highest quality roofing 
like this anywhere else for anything 
like these low prices. It’s because 

2 we sell direct to you from our 

bm factory and sell thousands of 

rolls where others se!l hun- 
dreds. We pay all freight 
charges to point; east of the western line of Minnesota, 

L Iowa, Missouri, and north of the southern line of Tennes- 

see, and allow freight that far if you live beyond. 

Long Guaranty—Prompt Delivery 

We guarantee Breese Bros. Rubber Roofing not to crack—shrink—wrinkle— 

or leak—to be superior to others in fire-resisting qualities, and to give you 

absolute satisfaction or Sas money refunded. Order now from this adver- 

tisement to make sure o 

roll Ahammerlaysiteasily. Weship promptly and guarantee safe deliv 

ery Ifyou want further particulars send for our liberal free samples to 

test—and free book. Address 


THE BREESE BROS.CO. 


ROOFING 


Freight Prepaid .- 











these prices. Cement and nails free with every 


ROOFING DEPT. g0. CINCINNATI. OHIO 








MYCOROID RUBBER ROOFING 


You can cover your roof with MYCOROID 
and then forget it ‘“‘Becsuse”it requires no 
coating or paint: it is strong and tough; it is 
absolutely waterproof: does not taint water; 
any workman can apply it. Corrugated and 


V Crimp Roofing. MecGraw-Yarbrough Co , Inc,, 
9-11 So. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


ROOFINGS 


| “ ACME” | 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.30, 2 ply at $1.90;3 ply at $2.25 
per square. 


| “ELECTROID ” | 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth finish) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90;3 ply at $2.25 
per square. 




















| “UNIVERSAL” | 


Gravel Surface 
(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.60 
per square, 





The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Ro -fing that money can buy— 
and are more economical. as they wilt las’ 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care, 

The prices named inc'ude sufficient Large- 
Hea“ed Galvanized Nalis and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 

oll, to properly iay the same. 


We Prepay Freight to your Raliroad Station 


We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers. but the above are the 
best and most e.onomical. 

Samples and Catalog “F’’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


carolina Portland Cement Company 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Get eur Prices Cement, Lime, Plaster, &c, &c 








Loads of Money 





is being made from the cheap, fertile lands - 


of Arkansas and Eastern Texas. Farmers 
who have gone down there and put the same 
thought and work on that rich, virgin soil 
that they did on their worn out land up 
north, are making enormous profits. $30 to 
$40 per acre from corn, $20 to $30 from 
wheat, $50 from cotton, as high as $400 from 
fruit and truck—that is what farmers there 
are getting, and just such land can be 
bought now at from $5 to $25 peracre. It’s 
a mighty poor crop that doesn’t pay the en- 
tire cost of the land the first year. 


in Arkansas and East Texas 
you can work outdoors all year and can 
frequently grow two crops a season. You 
start to plow when the northern farmer is 
still snowbound; you harvest your crops 
when prices are highest. Your stock doesn’t 
need expensive shelter, for the Winters are 
mild and there is grazing all year. The 
rainfall is always over 30 inches, and there 
are convenient markets for your products. 
Good schools and churches in every district. 
You will never know how big 
the opportunitics really are 
until you investigate. Send for 
free copies of our books about 
Arkansas and Eastern Texas. 
Post yourself on conditions. 
Take advantage of the low 
fares offered twice each month 
bythe Cotton Belt Route.Make 
a@ trip down there to look a- 
round. It will be a start on the road to prosp “tity. 
rite today— tomorrow you may forget. 
E.W. LaBeaume, G. P. & T. A., St. L. S. W. Ry. 
1427 Pierce Bldg, St. Louis 

See our Rice Exhihit at the Land and Irri- 
ation Congress, Chicago, Nov. W to Deo. 4 
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Smooth or “Oregon’’ Vetch 


_— Se 
j CORRESPONDENT writes us 
® regarding smooth or so-called 
GEN oregon vetch (Vicia Sativa). 
He encloses a clipping from an agri- 
cultural paper with the request that 
we publish it. This we can not do, 
because of the extravagant and false 
claims which are made therein for 
this smooth vetch as a winter pas- 
ture and cover crop. 

Certain seedsmen and others finan- 
cially interested have *“*boomed” this 
so-called Oregon vetch and if it were 
all they have claimed for it the win- 
ter and early spring forage question 
would’ be settled; but the truth 
seems to be that it is simply a good 
vyetch, which is saying sufficient. This 
smooth vetch, has been tried by the 
Mississippi Station and Prof. W. R. 
Perkins informs us that he prefers 
it to the Hairy vetch, which has been 
in use for many years at that insti- 
tution. His reasons given are that it 
has a heavier foliage and a shorter 
stem that stands up better. 

It is also probable that this 
smooth, or Oregon, vetch will do bet- 
ter than the Hairy vetch when sowed 
late, but mo dependence is to be put 
in the extravagant claims made for 
it by certain interested parties. Too 
many agricultural editors, probably 
through lack 6f knowledge, have aid- 
ed in spreading this misinformation. 
In the article referred to it is claim- 





ed that it will yield 50 per cent more! 


hay than the Hairy vetch. 
probably yield no more. 
stated in this article that, ‘“‘An acre 
of vetch will keep up 4 to 8 cows, 
half as many horses and twice as 
many hogs, all winter.” 

It is beyond understanding that 
any agricultural paper can allow such 
nonsénse to appear in its columns. 
The vetches are valuable early spring 
growing plants and this Oregon, or 
smooth vetch seems to be a valuable 
variety, but for most of our terri- 
tory it is simply nonsense to talk 
about it affording much winter graz- 
ing. We know of no winter growing 
legume, an acre of which will furnish 
grazing for one cow during Decem- 
ber, January and February, much 
less for from ‘‘four to eight,’’ except 
in exceptionally mild winters and 
when sowed early. The winter le- 
gumes are most excellent winter cov- 
er and early spring forage and nitro- 
gen gathering crops, but it is folly 
to expect much winter grazing from 
them. In mild winters they will 
furnish some grazing, but at best the 
amount will be small. Their great 
value is because of the extremely 
rapid growth which they make dur- 
ing March and April, furnishing the 
earliest forage and gathering large 
quantities of nitrogen before time to 
plant corn. 


It will 








Hold Your Cotton, Says Presidet Barrett. 


Urges Farmers’ Union Men to 


Hold Rest of Crop for Better 


Prices—Mill Curtailment a Bluff, He Declares. 


To the Members of the Farmers’ 
Union: The South is producing this ' 
year probably the shortest crop, in 
proportion to demand, since this sec- 
tion began to raise cotton. As we: 
advance in the season all interests 
are more thoroughly convinced: of 
this fact. | 

You have sold sufficient cotton, in! 
the majority of instances, to meet | 
your peessing debts. I call upon you! 
now, in behalf of your own interests 
and the interests of the South-at- 
large, to hold the remainder of your| 
cotton until present prices range 
higher. 

Your ability to hold is stronger be- 
cause you have been raising your 
foodstuffs at home. You no long- 
er have to buy of the _ neces- 
sities of life as heavily as in former 
years. Next year I look to see this 
advantage materially furthered. To 
that end, I call on you to put yet 
more in practice the doctrines of di- 
versification and raising home sup- 
plies. 

The laws of supply and demand, 
80 glibly quoted to us in the past, 


are such that cotton is worth more 
than it is now bringing. 

Do not be alarmed by the humor- 
ous bluff to the effect that mills in 
this country and Europe are threat- 
ening to curtail production because 
of present prices. 

In past years the mills have made 
enormous and swollen dividends on 
low-priced cotton. They may make 
less on cotton this year, but they can 
buy all the cotton needed for their 
purposes at 15 cents a pound and 
still declare reasonable profits - 

Your cotton is worth a higher price 
than it is now bringing. The welfare 
of -yourselves, your wives and youl 
children, the commercial interests 
generally of the South, dictate that 
you resist any impulse to put more 
cotton on the market. In so doing, 
you are simply playing into the 
hands of the speculative element. 

By exercising business foresight at 
this time, you simply reap additional 
money to yourselves, additional mil- 
lions to the South. Your duty is 
clear. Cc. S. BARRBTT, 
President National Farmers’ Union. 











Farmers’ Meetings, Con- 
- ventions and Fairs. 





We shall be glad to publish under this 
h adiug ali notices sent us of Coun y, 
State or National agricultura meetings. 








North Carolina State Fair, Ra- 
leigh, October 18-23, J. E. Pogue, 
Secretary. 

South Carolina State Fair, Colum- 
bia, November 1-6, A. W. Love, Sec- 
retary. 


Farmers’ National Congress, Ra- 
leigh, N. €., November 3-8, Geo. M. 
Whitaker, Secretary, 404 Harvard 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Southern States Association of 
Commissioners of Agriculture and 
Other Agricultural Workers, Jack- 
8on, Miss., November 16, 17, 18. 

International Live Stock Exposi- 
ion, Chicago, November 27th to De- 
“mber 10th, B. H. Heide, Secretary. 


ciety, Winchester, Va., January 5-6, 
1910, Walter Whately, Secretary, 
Crozet, Va. 

Cumberland County Fair, Fayette- 
ville, N. C., October 26-29. 

Mecklenburg County Fair, Char- 
lotte, N. C., October 26-29. 

Yadkin Valley Fair, Salisbury, N. 
C., October, 19-24. 

North Carolina Colored State Fair, 
Raleigh, October 25-30. 

Virginia Poultry Association, Rich- 
mond, January 13-19, 1910, W. R. 
Todd, Secretary, 426 N. 6th St., 
Richmond. 

The Order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry—‘‘The Grange’’—holds its 
natjonal meeting at Des Moines, 
Iowa, November 10-19. 

The sixth annual meeting of the 
American Breeders’ Association is 
called for December 8, 9 and 18, at 
Ohmaha, Nebraska, in association 
with the National Corn Show, held 
at that place, Deeember 6 to 18.—W. 











Virginia State Horticultural So- 


M. Hays, Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


It is also, 


GALLOWAY 


a real engine factory. Save dealer, jobber and catalogue house profit. 
as I make on the class of engine I sell has ever been mnade before in all Gasoline Engine 


history. 
enormous modern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. 


for less money than some factories can make them at actaal shop c 


material in enormous quantities). 


Anybody can afford and might just as wel! have a high grade engine when he 
1'm doing something that never was 
done before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 


ean get in on a wholesale deal of this kind. 


jobbers can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for spot cas' 


h. ° 

An engine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 
ft out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienc: 
users, on 30 days’ free bey to test against any engine made of 


similar horse-power that Sells for twice as much, and let him 
be the judge. Setl your poorest horse end buy a 


5-H.-P. Only $119.50 


SAVES YOU 
$50 to $300 |: 


AVE from $50 to $300 by buying your gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horse-power from 
No such offer 


Here is the secret and reason: I turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 
I sell them direct to you x 
fa ost. X 
All you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one small profit (and I buy my XN 
































Get Galloway’s 
Biggest and Best 
FREE “0he" BOOK 


ENGINE 


Write today for my beautiful new 50-page Engine Book in four 
colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 
showing how I make them and how you can make more money with @ 
gasoline engine on the farm, Write me— 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., 
675 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


Wm. Galloway Ca 











-: THE FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE:- 








Readers who have considerable numbers 
of iive stock or poultry, considerable quan- 
titles of Improved sesd, or cun-iderarie 
areas of land, shuld use display ads in the 
proper devartments of our paper; but tor 
the convenience of all who do hot wisn 
larger space, we wil ins~rt ads tor our 
Progressive Farmer readers In this depart- 
ment and tn this estyie typ at the rate o14 
cent3a wortfor one week two weeks 7 
cents a word; three weeks, 10 cents; four 
weeks, 13 cents; three mouths, 403; six 
months. 7@c.; one year, $1.25. Kach wor, 
numobper or taitia: (including name and 
address) c -unted asa separate werd. Send 
cash with orier. Ifthe rate seems high, 
remember it would cost #880 for postage 
aloaet» send your ad by letter tu eacn 
home to which we carry it at tnislow rate, 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

















For sale, registered Berkshire Pigs. I. N. 
Paine, Statesvilie, N. C. 





Several good Farms for rent to white ten- 
ants. A. B. Deans, Wilson, N, C. 





Single Comb Buff Orpington Cockerels, $1.00 
bg $2.00 each. L. B. Spracher, Rte 4, Salisbury 





I desire vosition as farm superintendent. 
“oe if wanted. A. M. McKeel, Sarato 
go, . 





White Wyandottes and Rhode Island Red 
Chickens for sale at $1.0) each. Mrs. D, P. 
Whitley, Albemarle, Koute 3, N. C, 





Thirty guaranteed Buff Wyandottes, $1 25 
exch; 56 red Caps—last score from vl to 93 
voints, $2.00 each. J. w. Laney, Monroe, N. C 


Wanted-Reliable, honest, industrious white 
man to liveon farm. Must be kind to stock 
oe “——" how to grow crops. Box 63), Nor- 
tlk, Va. 


Farm wacted—Twenty to fifty acres. Willi 
lease or buy ii satisfactury. Give pice an. 
ull particulars. Address Gotttelb, Box 387, 
Kaleigh, N. c. 











For rent, stx horse Farm, Cotton Gin, Grist 
Mili for a term of years. !aiiy mail. schovois 
‘nd churches convenient. Apply to Wm. 
Hatcher Carlos, N.C. 


Well bred S. C. White Leghorn Cockerels 
for sate at 1.00 each. White Wyandotte Hens 
Pullets and Cockereis at 81.25 each. Mrs Parke 








Fitshugh, Hartsville, S.C. 





Big Bargain—Tweive to fifteen horse Aul 
man and ‘aylor Traction Engine, good a 
uew, pot used six months. J. H. Schulnoff 
Salisbury, N. C., care uf Southern Hotel. 





The greatest sale in Tenness¢e: 50 pure bre 
Angus Cattie, 50 Angora Goats, gold from 
Brush, 2% Berkshire Pigs, thoroughored 
mortgage tifters. Auction Tullanoma, Tenn.. 
Nov. 4. Alton Worden. 





200 acre Farm for sale, 35 cleared. One mil 
to depot, church, and schol. 4 bout 300.0u 
{t. milltimber. Cash price with timber, 93.500 
without timber, $2,600. Chas. T. Pea:, Owner. 
Tunis, N. C. 





Corn Saving Outfit for sale: 8 h. p. gasolta 
engine, burr mill, teed mill, cora harvest-r 
snredder all International make and pra ti 
cally new excevt shredder, cost $840.00 wii. 


take &:0.u00 tor the whcle Great bargain. K. 


L. Strowd, Cnap: 1 Hili, N. C. 





Farm for sale, in best section Fdgecombe 
County. Produces any crop o1 this climat . 
inoculated, and now growing vetch, cl ver 
and aliaifa. About 400 acr.s. 200 cleared, 12. 
in pasture, some timber t-odwe..ings. Wei 
supplied with water. Tcnant houses, barns 
gtab.es etc. Zeno Moore, Whitakers, N. C. 





Pigs cheap: Imported Large Yorkshire and 
Essex. All breeding stock resistered. Angor. 
voats. Money back i. not pleased, I pa, ine 
return, Pure seei wreat, money refunied 
wheat taken pack at my expense If any cock ¢ 
‘ound, Hight aod roversibie disc pluws. Large 
aoe. cutter. J. EK. Coulter, Conneilys springs. 
X. 








OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen, g00 
pay steady work and promotion; experi 
cnoe unnecessary. We give full instruction. 
Danville Tobacco Co. Box S 44, Danville, Va. 





San Jose Scale “Sesto, NOW 


Destroye 


Because 1t*s Dorment. 


The trees are inthe best condition for 
sprayiug because th y are leafless. There 
is less wini and more time. 


“LION BRAND” 


Lime Sulphur Solution 


Is acknowledged the most e’ective and 
S.fest spray. R-ady for immediate use. 
Sold at 4 price lower chin hum-.-made, or 
any other brand Of standard insecticide. 
its the kind to order. 

“LION BRAND” is most accurately made 
of the purest ingredients, and most eco- 
nomical to use. Largest fa tory in the 
wortd and 21 years of experieace back of 
it. We manufccture absvlutely nothing 
but spraying materiils ani insecticides 

Write for FREE vook on “When, Why 
and How to Spray.” 


The James A. Blanchard Company, 


602 Hudson Terminal Bldg., 
NEW YORK CITY. 














Farmers’ National Congress, 
Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 3-9, 1909. 


The Norfolk and Southern Railway 
will sell round trip :ickets a- extreme- 
ly low fares from po:nts on its line to 
Ra'eigh, Oc:ober 3lst, November Ist, 
2. d anda for trains scneduled to ar- 
1i e Raleigh before noon, November 
3re3 final limitereturniug until mid- 
night cf Novembrr 12tn. This will be 
one of the most inst’ uc ive and inter- 
esting meetings ever held in the Uni'ed 
S ates, and will be attended by farm- 
ers from every secti n of the country. 

Get complete information from Ticket A gts, 
oraddresss H.C. HUDUINS.G. P.A., 
Norfoik, Va. 


OOD 
SCALE 


Indispensable on every farm; 
saves the time and money you 
wouldspen on a public scale,and 
assures perfect accuracy al- 
ways. Pric d within 
ee” yone resent nen lea 
<= * time. Oagood Scale Co., 
Box204Binghamton, N.Y. 





OSG 












$ GET OU € OOoK D 
Shows 9 sizes with truly modern devices. Variable 
Belt-Feed and Friction Gig Back. Gang Edgers, 
all wood-worker’s appliances, 


Swing Saws and 
Send for book now 
Knight Mtg. Co., 1931 3. Market St., Canton, 0. 








al A BARGAIN One 4 rolt McCormick Husk- 


er and Shredd r; also one 
Mounted 10-horse power [uteraational Gaso- 
‘line Engine. Practically as goot as new— 
used one season only. &. B. SUTTON, 
Calypso, N. C. 








Fine Farms For Best Uffer———— 


90 acres, 40 cleared, balance in timber, front- 
ing pubic road, 6 mites from Wiisun, 2 miles 
tratiro+d, near churches ani school, rental 
alue $40, good 4 room dweililas, good out 
ulldings. Pri e $4,500. 232 acres. 40 clear- 
a. baiance 1: timber, ironting publie road, 
i mites from Wlisva, 2 miles of ra'iroad, near 
hurches an‘ schvol, rental va'ue $30, 2 good 
{room dwellings, gvod «ut bullulngs Price 
$7,000 Thes»s tarms are price: re sonable, 





out we are going to sell them for the best of- 
ierin next 90 days A. B. DEANS, Wilson, N.C. 
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* THE POULTRY YARD. * 








Spurs for Poultrymen. 


Prepare for green food for the win- 
ter and spring. Sow plenty of rye 
with a little rape mixed with it. 

* * * 

If the poultry house has not yel 
been built, don’t forget to have it. 
eompleted by the first of November. 

* ¢ * 

Where fowls are closely yarded 
a few onions cut fine every week or 
ten days will help to keep their sys- 
tems in good condition. 

s * * 

If pure bred fowls have not been 
secured, be in the market at once 
for some good winter layers, and be 
ready to start right next spring. 

ses 

Provide dust box, or keep a por- 
tion of ground loosened up after 
beating rains, so the hen can do her 
part to keep rid of lice and mites. 

s ¢ € 

Do not allow chicks to roost in 
damp places, or scratch in moldy lit- 
ter. Roup, canker, chicken-pox and 
ether disease lurk in such places. 

ss # 

It will pay every farmer’s wife to 
subscribe to a poultry journal, as 
well as to clip the poultry items in 
the farm papers for future reference. 

* * 

Eggs are high now, but will be 
much higher during the winter, it is 
predicted by many; so give the 
moulting hens and pullets the very 
best care, and have a share in the 
profit of winter eggs. 

s 2 ¢ 

If mites are still in the poultry 
house, reduce the flock to where 
every bird can be handled and 
greased and dusted, and the poultry 
house saturated with kerosene, tak- 
ing especial care to see that the oil 
penetrates thoroughly underneath 


EGGS $150 For Sitting of 15 EGGS 


S C. White and Brown * eghorns, 
White Wyand«ttes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Block Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C.I Games {Large 
Pekin Duck Eges, $1.25 forl3. . . 
Send fur folder, its free?. . 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 

R. F. D. 7, Box 46. Charlotte, N. C. 


25 White Wyandottes 


Hatched in 1908 and 1909, for sale 
Nothing under $2.00 each in + alues. 
Aiso Rhode Island Red males. 
Cabbage plants November ‘o June. 


WAKEFI¢«LD FARMS, 
(harlotts. N.C. 


COCKERELS ! 
» COCKERELS !! COCKERELS w! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons. White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns. and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds al! ages. 
Say just what vou want and send a red stam» to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - Haley, Tenn. 


























A CHOICE LOT OF 


B. P. Rock Cockerels For Sale 


$1.00 up. Begs $1.2 for 13. 





Pour menths Jersey Bull Calf, full blood, $15. 


JNO. H. JEFFERIES, Sunt. Pender Test Farm, 
Willard, N.C. 


R. L. RED CHI°KENS. 
FOX TERRIER PUPPIE®, and 
D)UROC JERSEY PIGS 
All of best strains. Write 


PHIL S. W8"E & COMPANY, ar, Cornelia, Fa. 


ROSE-COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Bags trem exhibition stock, $2.00 for 15; fine 
utility, $1.00: trios 9.00. Puilets $1.50. 


8. P. LOCKHART, 2. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Agent Prairie State Incubators and Brooders. 
1 Want te Sell Barred P. Rocks, 8. C. Brown 

Leghorn and Rhode Island 
Mens; and 4 pairs of semuine Mallard Ducks. 
Bargain prices. do you want? Write 














It will save much 
vork and loss next season is this is 


the roost poles. 


lone now. 

* ¢ # 
See that you do not keep any old 
hens over the winter just for layers. 
{f a sufficient amount of pullets have 
10t been raised, better sell the old 
1ens and buy pullets. It’s the pullets 
hatched early (and these can be 
raised only with good winter laying 
1ens) and young hens that lay best 
in winter. 

* * & 
Cabbage seed sown in early Octo- 
her will be ready to transplant in a 
little more than a month, and this 
makes fine food for chicks and older 
fowls in spring and early summer, af- 
ter rye is tough. Try some. Give a 
good mulch of coarse stable manure 
to plants after they are worked once, 
and your work is done till spring. 

* * t 
For roup, canker, bumblefoot or 
other troubles where there are ulcer- 
ated sores, we have found nothing 
to equal “‘creolin.’”’ The past season 
we had nothing but the bumblefoot 
to experiment on, but this remedy 
worked charmingly. We bathed the 
féet in warm water, to which had 
been added an antiseptic tablet, then 
lanced the ulcer and bathed again 
then put on a few drops of undiluted 
creolin, and bandgaged the foot and 
repeated the above in a few days. In 
a short time it was well. We have 
discarded the use of lime, only as a 
whitewash, in the poultry house; as 
we believe it tends to cause sore feet 
and sometimes to cause inflammation 
of eyes and throat. Have low roosts 
2lso to help prevent bumblefoot. 

e* €¢ ¢ 
Pullets hatched last of January be- 
gan laying first of July for us this 
season, and have been laying regu- 
larly every and every other day mos' 
of the time, and March pullets lay 
ing now (1st September). How does 
this compare with mongrels, neces- 
sarily hatched late, because hen: 
were not laying earlier? 

MRS. J. C. DEATON. 





HOW TO TREAT CHICKENPOX. 


Can be Cured With Iodine—Larget) 
Caused by Over-Crowding. 


Please give a remedy for a 
disease now affecting my chick- 
ens. The trouble begins by 
little bumps on their heads, 
which soon spread into itching 
sores with much fever. They 
continue quite hearty, but be- 
come very poor as soon as af- 
flicted. We know of no cause, un- 
less it could have been unheal- 
thy quarters and damp weather. 
We have given at different times 
outward applications of kero- 
sene, grease, sulphur, tar and 
borax. The young chickens are 
mainly affected, though a few 
hens have slight cases. 

MRS. L.. J. B. 


(Answer by Uncle Jo.) 


Have no fear. The trouble with 
your growing stock is by no means 
a fatal disease and can be cured by 
free application of tincture of iodine 
to the sore spots or lumps. If spots 
are hard and wart-like, anoint with 
vaseline and remove the scales, as 
they yield to gentle rubbing. —If the 
spots are soft, use iodine as directed 
above. 


The trouble is chickenpox, rarely 







crowding the growing stock, 








Nashville, Tenn. 


found among old fowls, but growing 




















































in hand. 








Panama Canal. 







Dept. 117. 






—the largest in the world. 





CEMENT BOOK 
Just Published 
FREE To Every Farmer 


We want every farmer and cement worker to send for 

this new edition of our Cement Book, 
“Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm.” 

It is larger and better than any previous edition, and it de- 
scribes and illustrates many new ways of using concrete. 
There are 160 pages and over 150 illustrations. ‘The directions 
for making cement structures are given in plain language that 
everyone can understand, with tables showing the exact 
amount of material required for the work 


Send for this book now and get the benefit 

of many new ideas for this year’s work. 
When you build, do not forget 
that ATLAS Portland Cement makes 
the best concrete and that the-U. S. 
Government bought ATLAS for the 


Ask your dealer for ATLAS. If 
he cannot supply you, write to 


TheATLAS Portland CEMENT Co. 
30 Broad Street, New York 
Daily output over 50,000 barrels 
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stock are frequently affected with it 
it this season of the year. generally 
ifter a day or two of rain. The 
vause can usually be traced to over- 
and 
they, becoming heated over night, 
take cold coming out in the damp 
uorning air. It is not unusual at 
this season of the year to find 25 or 
30 growing chicks of various sizes 
roosting in a brood coop intended for 
a hen and small chicks. Over-crowd- 
ing is one of the many mistakes 
made in the poultry yard. When old 
oirds are crowded, roup, canker and. 
sorehead follow and the work of 
spring and early summer is consign- 
ed to the manure heap. 

Another treatment for chickenpox 
is to wash the head with castile soap, 
ind then with a strong solution of 
chlorate of potash; also mix a little 
pulverized charcoal and sulphur iu 
soft food, about a teaspoonful of 
each to a pint of meal. Anoint the 
head with carbonate of cosmoline 
until cured. Carbonate of cosmoline 
consists merely’ of vaseline with 
about three drops of carbolic acid to 
an ounce of vaseline. Mix well. 


GET THE ROYAL PEA HULLER 


t costs less than any other 
re gives better satisfac- 
tion. It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets out of order. The Auto- 
matic Fan insures a stead) 
breeze. The extra-heavy fly 
wheel makes it the easiest 
running machine ever pat- 
ented. Send for prices and 
booklet. If you write NOW 
we have a specially attrac- 
tive offer to make you. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 











A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes bis rofits out of Cow 
Peas. H ulls and cleans with- 
out ‘bensting the Ppeas-increases 

r alee 10c per bushel. 
Many have given entire satis- 
faction for over 10 years. Il- 
| catalog free upon 
. Fequest. Writet Age = 22 








A COMBINATION HULLER. 
The Victor Pea Huller th-ashes 
Peas, Beans, Sorthurh Seed, Kafhr 
mn, Garden Seed, etc. Strcng, 
easily operated and light in we'ght. 
oes nearly as much work as larger 
and heavier machines. cider 
mill, wheat {an and separator. Can be 
taken apart and set up again in five 
minutes. Catalogue free upon request. 
deress_ Dept. 9g ICTOR_ FEA 
HULLER CO., Dalton, Ga. ® 



















= 


Chickens, Hogs, Sheep, 
VW Horses, Cattle. 160styles. Big 
heavy No. 9 galvanized Coiled 
Spring rust proof wires. Will defy 
stock, wifid and weather, Free sample 


& cat’g- 15 t035c perrod. We pay freight 
ES The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
DEPT. 5¥, Cleveland, O.. 


FENCE sicees' 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Se!l.at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indiana. 


15 Gents a Rod 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 
26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 722 1-2¢ |) 
for 34- inch; 2ie for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-ineh Poultry 
Fence 37e. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 days trial. 
Catalog free. W rite for it today. 






























































KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 
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KEEP THE 


ERE ARE two pictures 
worthy the, study of 
z every farmer. The 


first shows a crop of crimson 
clover growing among the 
dead stalks of bush lima 
beans. The other shows the 
crop of cabbage that grew 
after this crimson clover. 
A good looking cabbage 
crop it seems to us, to have 
been grown at a cost for fer- 
tilizers of $1.20 an acre. 
Indeed this is rather a nice 
way of doing, isn’t it? Take 
off a vegetable crop, and fol- 
low this with another sale, 
crop, getting good yields 
each time with small expen- 
ditures for fertilizers, and 
steady improvement of the 
soil. If this can be done in 
Long Island—as it has been 
—it can be done anywhere 
in the South, and we are 
writing this to urge you to 





GARDEN 


GREEN 








- CRIMSON CLOVER SOWN AMONG LIMA BEANS. 





{Courtesy Long Island Railroad Co, 


A CABBAGE CROP GROWN AFTER CRIMSON CLOVER. 


keep your garden green this 
winter. Wherever there is 
no crop coming on sow (1) 
crimson clover and turnips, 
or (2) clover and rye, or (3) 
vetch with rye, wheat or 
oats, or (4) rye alone. 
' It is getting rather late 
now over much of our terri- 
tory for crimson clover, but 
by heavy seeding in connec- 
tion with turnips or rye and 
the liberal use of phosphates 
and potash, a stand can be 
secured on most gardens, as 
the garden is likely to be 
rich anyway. 

The garden will look a 
lot more cheerful this win- 
ter for being kept green; it 
will furnish green food for 
the chickens, which they are 
likely to need, and it will be 
in better condition for work- 
ing next spring and make 
better truck for having a 
cover crop on it this winter. 
So seed it down without 
delay. 
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The Schofield Engines 


ie! a TST] co TUE LILU Ue O UE PT U MLO TTN TCLCO NE RTC 
and 4 <ipfh} Modern and up-td-date in every par- 
WA ticular. From 12 to 150 horse power. 

1 We also make Boilers; Tanks and 
1 Towers; Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 
Machinists’, and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 
i] Saw _and Cane Mills; Syrup Kettles. 
i] We solicit your correspondence, 
reo RT 


Built bye). S.Schofield's Sons Go.™20". 
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MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST PAUL. MINN 






“reurm™ 
AMD Main STREETS 
RICHMOND. VA. 





THE LEXINGTON 


Lexirgton Hotel Co. Felix Keegan, Pres., J. E. onebue, Sec-Treas, 


Am-rican Plan from $2.50 to $4 00 
European Plan $1.00 and Upwards 


Corner 12th and Main Streets, RICHMOND, VA. 
On Prices 


BIG CI Direct—For 


QUAKER CITY MILLS 


Send name, today, for a Free Book and new Cut 

Prices direct from, ur factory—for a latest-im- 

pr roved Quaker City Mit F Feed Grinder that will just 
t your needs. Our liberal 


Free Trial— 
No Money Down— \_ 
Freight Paid °} 


40 years the standard. Choose 
frem ll sizes. Hand to 20-d.P. |; 
From cob meal to table meal. 
Ask for Free Feed Mill Book. 
Western shipments from Chicago 


A. J. STRAUB CO. 
$8th and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN 
GROWING GOOD PECAN TREES 


But the stock must be reliable—that’s vital. Our 
ecan trees are grown in the best section of the 
Pecan belt, by Sspecialiss with a successtal record. 
ecans have a fine future—nuts popular, rine 
quae paveee the timber in erent demand. 


just me to start a gro 
Write for free illustrated booklet on Southern 
a ‘square 


fruit- bearing trees. e ye 
al’ right. 


deal "’—replace any tree that isn’t 
JEFFERSON NURSERY CO. 
Monticello. “lorida 


Box A-28 














300 Barrels Karly big-Stem Jersey 
Seed Sweet Potatoes . . For Sale 
Pelivery Oct. 15 to Nov. 15. Earlv planting 
of this variety ylelded ninety (90) bbis. per 
acre July 12h. The abo.e seed grown from 


the vine hénce has better keeping qualities. 
Price f. o. b. Oriental. N. C., 2260 per bol 


ag J. MOURE & SON, Oriental, N. Cc. 


GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether a smal! home orchard or on a com- 
mercial scale, our free catalogue will assist 


you. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTICELLO, Fla. 


PECAN 


TREES. srscut tow Pains 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA. FLA. 


When writing advertisers, please mention 
this parer 

































“q thick and make 3 side mouldings. 





15 YCARS ON TOE MARKET, AND NOT ONE RETURNED 


Are the best se'f contained, portable Planers one Matchers. They 
are light running, strong a..d simple. 


Will surface, match 
floor.ng and ceiiing, make mouldings. Will dress 24 in. 
wide by 6 in. thick, and match 10 in. wide by + in. to 2 in. 
Capacity 20 to 40 lineal 
ft. per minute. Work up your lumber and save the profit. 
We also build Saw Mills, ani Saw Mill Machinery, Edgers, 
Swir g Saws, etc. Write for Catalog No. 104. 


SALEM TRON WORKS, Wiestee-Gelnn, N. Cc. 





COMBINED ENGINE AND MiLt for farmers who wish to do their own grinding. 
The cheapest, most efficient, and best outfit ever put upon the market. 
Will crush from 12 to 15 bushel of earn corn per hour, and 


GRIND ALL KINDS OF GRAIN 


Fully guaranteed. 


50 styles and sizes 


Write for New Catalogue 


THE FOOS MFG. CO. 80x 2o: Springfield, Ohio 


The advertisers in THE PKOGRESSIVE FARMER 
Are men and firms of reliability, and willdo as they promise. 








amount of Potash and 


of Potash for these crops. 
to cach 100 Ibs. of fertilizer 
per cent. 








If you want soundness, flavor 
and weight in your 


Turnips and Rutahagas 


see that your commercial fertilizer contains the right 


get them. Root creps re- 


quire it to get best results, and we can prove that 


Potash Pays 


Your commercial fertilizer demands at least 8 per cent. 


Every 2 lbs. of Potash added 
increases the Potash total 1 


Send for Literature about soil. crops. manures and fertil- 
isers —comptled by experts. Matled on request—Free. 


CERMAN KALI WORKS, Atlanta, Ga., 1224 Candler, Bldg. 
Chicago, Monadnock Bloc 


k New YSrk, $3 Nassau St. 





THH PROGRESSIVE FARMBR. [Thursday, Oceteber 21, 1969. 
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To entertain and inform its readers 
and to make every line “worth 
while” is the constant aim of 


TheYouth’s 


Companion 


Those who read it for pleas- 

ure only find that they have 
gained much besides that is of 
lasting value. 


The contents of the 1910 volume 
would cost $30 if printed in book 
form. Each week’s issue will be 
crowded with the reading that 


young people delight in and with 
plenty besides for those who are older. 








50 


Star Articles 


contributed by Men 


and Women of Wide - 


Distinction in Public 
Life, in Literature, in 
Science, in a Score of 
Professions. 


250 


Good Stories 


including a number of 
Serials; many Stories 
of Adventure ; Humor- 
ous Tales and Stories 
of Character and Hero- 
ism. 


SOME OF THE GOOD THINGS: 


1000 


Up-to-Date Notes 


on what is going on in 
the World of Science 
aud Natural History ; 
on the Affairs of Na- 
tions; on Events of Im- 
portance everywhere. 








2000 


One-Minute Stories 


Inimitable Domestic 


Sketches, Anecdotes, 
Bits of Humor, etc. The 
Weekly Health Article; 
Timely Editorials; The 
Children’s Page. 


Specimen Copies and Complete Announcement of the 1910 Volume Sent Free upon Request. 





Every New Subscriber 





KF 160 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


who at once cuts out and sends this slip (or mentions this publication) with $1.75 will receive 


All the issues of the paper for the remaining weeks of 1909, including the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Numbers. The Youth’s Companion’s 
“Venetian” Calendar for 1910, lithographed in thirteen colors and gold. 


Then all the issues of The Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1910—a library of the best reading for all the family. 


“FREE 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





